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CHAPTER XLIV. THE ART OF SELLING OUT. 


It was no wonder that Saxon could not be 
found when he was wanted, or that it was late 
before he returned to the house. His imprison- 
ment lasted altogether more than an hour; and 
when Miss Riviére at lenrth rose and went away, 
he took a long walk roux in another direction, 
in order that he might be able to account for 
his absence. 

He had no sooner made his appearance, how- 
ever, in the drawing-room, than the Earl carried 
him off to Signor Colonna’s study, and there 
left him. The Italian met him with outstretched 
hands; and Olimpia, who was writing busily, 
looked up and smiled as he came in. 

* What am I to say to you, Mr. Trefalden ?” 
exclaimed Colonna. “ How shall I thank you ?” 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” said Saxon, shyly. 

“ How can I help mentioning it? An act of 
such munificence .. . .” 

“T should be so much obliged to you,” in- 
terrupted Saxon, “if you would say nothing 
about it.” 

“ You may compel me to silence, Mr. Trefal- 
den; but every true heart in Italy will thank 

ou.” 
i I hope not, because I don’t deserve it. I 
did it to—to please Miss Colonna.” 

“Then I hope that you at least permitted her 
to thank you as you deserve to be thanked, Mr. 
Trefalden,” said the Italian, as he glanced 
smilingly from the one to the other. “And 


now will you pardon me if I ask you a]. 


question ?” 
“T shall be happy to answer a thousand.” 
“You have given us your cheque for a very 
large sum,” said Colonna, taking the paper from 
his desk, and glancing at itas he spoke. “ For 
so large a sum that I have almost doubted 
whether your banker will cash it on presen- 
tation. It is unusual, at all events, for even 
millionnaires like yourself, Mr. Trefalden, to 
keep so many loose thousands at their banker’s. 
May I ask if you have given this a thought?” 
Saxon stared hard at the cheque across the 
table, and wondered whether Olimpia had reall 
doubled it or not; but the slope of the desk 
prevented him from seeing the figures distinctly. 
“T have thought of it,” he replied, with a 





troubled look, “and—and I am really 
afraid... .” 

“That your balance will be found insufficient 
to cover it,” added Colonna, entering a brief 
memorandum on the margin of the cheque. “Ie 
is fortunate that I asked the question.’ 

“1 am very sorry,” stammered Saxon. 

“Why so? Itis a matter of no importance.” 

“T was afraid... .” 

“T do not know, of course, how your money 
is placed,” said Signor Colonna, “but I should 
suppose you will have no difficulty in transfer- 
ring to Drummond’s whatever amount may be 
necessary.” 

“Tt’s in government stock—that is, a great 
part of it,” replied Saxon, mindful of the New 
Overland Route Railway and Steam - Packet 
Company, Limited. 

“Oh, then you will only have to sell out. 
Nothing easier.” 

Nothing easier, indeed! Poor Saxon! 

** You may have to go up to town, however,” 
added Colonna. “ By the way, who is your 
stockbroker ?” 

But Saxon did not even know what a stock- 
broker was. 

“* My cousin manages my money for me,” said 
he; “I must go to him about it.” 

“Mr. Trefalden of Chancery-lane ?” 

et 

Signor Colonna and his daughter exchanged 
glances. 

“I do not see that you need trouble your 
cousin this time,” said the Italian, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

* Why not ?” 

“ Because a lawyer has nothing to do with 
the transfer of stock. He can only employ a 
stockbroker for you; and why should you not 
employ a stockbroker for yourself? It is more 
simple.” 

“T don’t think my cousin William would like 
it,” said Saxon, hesitatingly. 

“Pray pardon me, but is it well that you 
should defer so much to his opinion? Might 
it not lead him to think himself privileged to 
establish some sort of censorship over your 
actions ?” 

Saxon was silent. He knew that his cousin 
had already established that censorship, and that 
he had submitted to it. But he did not feel in- 
clined to acknowledge it. 

“Tbe present,” said Signor Colonna, “is a 
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case in point. Your cousin is no hearty friend 
to our cause. He never gave sixpence to Italy 
in his life, and ‘he will surely regard ‘this noble 
gift of yours from an adverse point of view. Why 
then place the matter before him? If he dis- 
approved you would not withdraw your dona- 
tion. ...” 

“ Of course not!” exclaimed Saxon, hastily. 

* And you would offend him if you persisted. 
Be advised by me, my dear Mr. Trefalden, ‘and 
act for yourself.” 

“But I don’t know how to act for myself,” 
said Saxon. ; 

“T will put you in the way of all that. I will 
introduce you to my friend, Signor Nazzari, of 
Austin Friars. He is an Italian Jew—a stock- 
broker by profession—and worthy of whatever 
—* you'may be disposed to place in 
him.” 

Saxon thanked him, but his mind was ill at 
ease, and his face betrayed it. He was sorely 
tempted by Signor Colonna’s proposition. He 
shrunk from telling his cousin what he had done, 
and he knew that William Trefalden would be 
ten times more annoyed than he was by the 
Greatorex transaction; but, on the other hand, 
he abhorred deceit and double-dealing. 

“But won’t it seem sly to William ?” he said, 

resently. ‘I won’t do what’s sly, you know. 
rd put up with anything sooner.” 

Signor Colonna, who had been writing his 
countryman’s address on a slip of paper, looked 
up at this and laid his pen aside. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, “ I but advise you to 
do as other gentlemen do in your position. No 
lawyer does stockbroker’s work.” 

“That may be, and yet... .” 

“You might as reasonably send for your 
lawyer if you were ill. He could but call in a 
physician to cure you, as he would now call in a 
stockbroker to sell your stock.” 

“T wish I knew what I ought to do!” ejacu- 
lated Saxon. 

The Italian glanced impatiently towards his 
daughter; but Olimpia went on writing, and 
would not look up. She knew quite well that 
her father wanted her to throw in the weight 
of her influence, but she had resolved to say no- 
thing. The great work was hers to do, and she 
had done it; but she would not stoop to the 
less. So Colonna went back, unaided, to the 
charge, and argued till Saxon was, if not con- 
vinced, at least persuaded. 

And then it was arranged that Saxon and 
Vaughan should go up to town together on the 
following day—the millionnaire to draw out his 
money, and the dragoon to dispose of it as Signor 
Colonna might direct. 


CHAPTER XLV. WHAT HAPFENED THE EVENING 
BEFORE. 

Tue morning was cold and grey, quite unlike 
the glowing golden mornings by which it had 
been preceded for the last fortnight, as Saxon 
Trefalden and Major Vaughan sped up to Lon- 
don by the fast train that left Sedgebrook sta- 
tion at 9.45. 





They were alone in the compartment, sitting 
silently face to face, each busy with his own 
thoughts. The landscape was dull outside. A 
low mist shrouded the pleasant Surrey hills, the 
steam hung in the damp air for a quarter of a 
mile behind the flying train, and the plumy elms 
that came in places almost to the verge of the 
line, looked ghost-like and shadowy. It was 
such a day as French authors love to describe 
when they write of England and the English— 
a day when the air is heavy and the sky 1s grey, 
and Sir Smith (young, rich, handsome, but 
devoured with the spleen) goes out and cuts his 
throat on Primrose Hill. 

Dreary ‘as the day was, however, these two 


travellers were no less dreary. Saxon’s thoughts _ 


were troubled enough, and Vaughan’s were all 
loom and bitterness. As he sat there, knitting 

iis brows, gnawing the ends of his long mous- 
tache, and staring down at the mat between his 
feet, he was going over something that happened 
the evening before in Lady Castletowers’ draw- 
ing-room—going over it, word for word, look 
for look, just as it happened—going over it for 
the hundredth time, and biting it into his 
memory deeper and sharper with every repe- 
tition. 

This was what it was, and how it happened. 

Dinner was over, coffee had been handed 
round, and Major Vaughan had made his way to 
a quiet corner under a lamp, where Olimpia sat 
reading. He remembered quite well how the 
light fell on her face from above, and how she 
looked up with a pleasant smile as he sat down 
beside her. 

They fell into conversation. He asked first 
if he might be forgiven for disturbing her, and 


‘then if she had any commands for Itdly. To 


which she replied that her only commands con- 
cerned himself; that he should fight bravely, 
as, indeed, she had no need to tell so daring a 
soldier, and come back safe when the cause was 
won. Whereupon, the thing that he had re- 
solved never to say rose all at once to his lips, 
and he asked if there would be any hope for him 
when this had come to pass. 

“Hope?” she repeated. 
Major Vaughan ?” 

And then, ina few strong, earnest words, he 
told her how he loved her, and how, to win her, 
he would endure and dare all things; but she, 
looking at him with a sort of sad surprise, re- 
plied that it could never be. 

He had never dreamed that it could be. He 
had told himself a thousand times that he was 
mad to love her; that he should be ten times 
more mad to declare his love; and yet, now 
that the words were spoken, he could not bring 
himself to believe that they had been spoken in 


“Hope of what, 


vain. 


So, with an eager trembling of the voice that 
he could not control, though he strove hard to 
do so, he asked if time would make no difie- 
rence ; and she answered, very gently and sadly, 
but very firmly—*“ None.” 

None! He remembered the very tone in 
which she said it—the dropping of her voice at 
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the close of the word—the sigh that followed 
it. He remembered, also, how he sat looking 
at her hands as they rested, lightly clasped 
together, on the volume in her lap—how white 
and slender they showed against the ae 
binding—and how, when all was said, he longed 
to take them in his own, and kiss them once at 
parting. Well; it was said, and done, and over 
now—all over ! 

And then he looked out into the grey mists, 
and thought of Italy and the stirring life before 
him. He had never cared much for the “ cause,” 
and he now eared for it less than ever. Olim- 
te eyes had been the “cause” to him; and, 

ike many another, he had attached himself to 
it for her sake alone. But that mattered little 
now. He needed excitement; and any cause 
for whieh there was work to be done and danger 
= be encountered, would have been welcome to 
nim. 

In the mean while, Saxon, sitting in the oppo- 
site corner, had his own troubles to think about. 
He was not at all satisfied with himself, in the 
first place, for the part he was playing towards 
his cousin, He could not divest himself of the 
idea that he was doing somethin» “sly ;” and 
that idea was intolerable to him. the seeond 
place, he was not quite comfortable with regard 
to Miss Colonna. He had not begun exactly to 
question himself about the nature of his admi- 
ration for her, or even to speculate upon the 

obable results of that admiration ; but he had 

ome suddenly aware of the extent of her 
ome and was startled at finding to what 
engths he might be carried by his desire to 
please her. illiam Trefalden had said that 
she was capable of asking him to take the com- 
mand of a troop; but a vague consciousness of 
how Olimpia was capable of asking him to do a 
great deal more than that, had dawned by this 
time upon Saxon’s apprehension. 

And then, besides all this, he could not help 
thinking of his adventure inthe mausoleum, and 
of the strange interview that he had involun- 
tarily witnessed between Lady Castletowers and 
Miss Rivitre. The girl’s sorrowful young face 
haunted him. He wauted to help her; and he 
wanted advice as to the best way of helping 
her. Above all, he wanted to penetrate the 
mystery of her claim on Lady Castletowers. 
He would have given anything to have been 
able to talk these things over with the Earl; 
but that, after what he had heard, was, of course, 
impossible. So he pondered and puzzled, and at 
last made up his mind that he would eonsult his 
cousin on the subject while he was up in town. 

Thus, absorbed each in his own thoughts, the 
two men sped on, face to face, without exchang- 
ing asyllable. They might probably have con- 
tinued their journey in silence to the end, if, 
somewhere about half way between Sedgebrook 
station and Waterloo Bridge, Saxon had not 
chanced to look up, and find his companion’s 
eyes fixed gloomily upon him. 

“Well,” said he, with a surprised laugh, 
“why do you look at me in that portentous 
way? What have I done?” 





“Nothing particularly useful that I am aware 
of, my dear fellow,” replied the dragoon. “ The 
question is, not what you dave done, but what 
you may do. I was wondering whether you 
mean to follow my example ?” 

“In what respect ?” 

“In respect of Italy, of course. Are you 
intending to join Garibaldi’s army ?” 

“ No—that is, I have not thought about it,” 
replied Saxon. “Is Castletowers going ?” 

“T should think not. His mother would 
never consent to it.” 

“If he went, I would go,” said Saxon, after 
a moment’s pause. ‘ There’s camp-life to see, 
I suppose ; and fighting to be done ?” 

a: “ighting, yes; but as to the camp life, I 
can tell you nothing about that. I fancy the 
work out there will be rough enough for some 
time to come.” 

“T shouldn’t mind how rough it was,” said 
Saxon, his imagination warming rapidly to this 
new ii 

“ How would you like to march a whole day 
without food, sleep on the bare ground in a 
soaking rain, with only a knapsack under your 
head, and get up at dawn to fight a battle 
before breakfast ?” asked Vaughan. 

*T should like it no better than others, I 
dare say,” laughed the young man; “but I 
shouldn’t mind trying it. I wish Castletowers 
could go. We've been planning to make a tour 
together by-and-by; but a Sicilian campaign 
would be a hundred times better.” 

“If he were as free as yourself, Castletowers 
would be off with me to-morrow morning,” said 
Vaughan; and then his brow darkened again as 
he remembered how not only Saxon, whom he 
suspected of admiring Olimpia Colonna, but the 
Ea, of whose admiration he had no doubt 
whatever, would both remain behind, free to 
woo or win her, if they could, when he was far 
away. 

It was nota pleasant reflection, and at that 
moment the rejected lover felt that he hated 
them both, cordially. 

*‘ Which route do you take?” asked Saxon, 
all unconscious of what was passing in his com- 
panion’s mind. 

“The most direct, of course—Dover, Calais, 
and Marseilles. I shall be in Genoa by eight 
or nine o’clock on Sunday evening.” 

“ And I at Castletowers.” 

“ How is that?” said Vaughan, sharply; “I 
thought you said your time was up yesterday ?” 

So it was; but Castletowers has insisted 
that I shall prolong my visit by another week, 
and so I.go baek this evening. How we shall 
miss you at dinner !” 

But to this civility the Major responded only 
by a growl. 


CHAPTER XLVI. WILLIAM TREFALDEN EXPLAINS 
THE THEORY OF LEGAL FICTIONS. 


Sienor Nazzant was a tall, spare, spider-like 
Italian, who exercised the calling of a stock and 
share broker, and rented a tiny oflice under a 
dark arch in the midst of that curious web of 
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passages known as Austin Friars. He had been 
prepared for Saxon’s visit by a note from 
Colonna, and met him in a tremor of voluble 
servility, punctuating his conversation with 
bows, and all but prostrating himself in the dust 
of his office. Flies were not plentiful in Signor 
Nazzari’s web, and such a golden fly as Saxon 
was not meshed every day. 

It was surprising what a short time the trans- 
action took. Colonna might well say nothing 
was easier. First of all they went to the Bank 
of England, where Saxon signed his name in a 

reat book, after which they returned to Austin 

riars, and waited while Signor Nazzari went 
somewhere to fetch the money; and then he 
came back with a pocket-book full of bank-notes 
secured round his neck by a steel chain—and the 
thing was done. 

a Major Vaughan solemnly tore up 
Saxon’s cheque in the stockbroker’s presence, 
and received the value thereof in crisp new Bank 
of England paper. 

* And now, Trefalden,” said he, “fare you 
well till we meet in Italy.” 

“T’ve not made up my mind yet, remember,” 
replied Saxon, smiling. 

“Make it up at once, and go with me in the 
morning.” 

“No, no; that is out of the question.” 

“Well, at all events, don’t put it off till the 
fun is allover. If youcome, come while there’s 
something to be done.” 

“Trust me for that,” replied Saxon, with a 
somewhat heightened colour. “I won’t share 
the feasting if I haven’t shared the fighting. 
Good-bye.” 

* Good-bye.” 

And with this, having traversed together the 
mazes of Austin Friars and emerged upon the 
~ space in front of the Exchange, they shook 

ands and parted. 

Saxon turned his face westward, and went 
down Cheapside on foot—he was going to 
Chancery-lane, but he was in no hurry to reach 
his destination. He walked slowly, paused every 
now and then to look ina shop-window, and 
took a turn round St. Paul’s. He pretended to 
himself that he went in to glance at Nelson’s 
monument; but he had seen Nelson’s monu- 
ment twice before, and he knew in his heart 
that he cared very little about it. At length in- 
exorable fate brought him to his cousin’s door ; 
so he went up the dingy stairs, feeling very 
guilty, and hoping not to find the lawyer at 
home. On the first landing he met Mr. Keck- 
witch with his hat on. It was just oneo’clock, and 
that respectable man was going to his dinner. 

“ Mr. Trefalden is engaged, sir, with a client,” 
said the head clerk, to ans immense relief. 

“Oh, then you can say that I called, if you 
please,” replied he, turning about with great 
alacrity. 

_ “But I think the gentleman will be going 
directly, sir, if you wouldn’t mind taking a seat 
in the office,” added Mr. Keckwitch. 

“‘I—perhaps I had better try to come by- 
and-by,” said Saxon, reluctantly. 





“As you please, sir, but I’m confident you 
wouldn’t have to wait five minutes.” 

So Saxon resigned himself to circumstances, 
and waited. 

The clerks were all gone to dinner, with the 
exception of Gorkin the red-headed, whom Saxon 
surprised in the act of balancing a tobacco-pipe 
upon his chin. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” laughed he, as 
Gorkin, overwhelmed with confusion, lifted the 
lid of his desk and disappeared behind it as if he 
had been shot. ‘I should like to see you do 
that again.” 

The boy emerged cautiously, till his eyes just 
cleared the lid, but he made no reply. 

“It must be difficult,” added Saxon, good 
naturedly trying to put him at his ease. 

“Tt ain’t so difficult as standing on your 
head to drink a pint of porter,” said the boy, 
mysteriously. 

* Why, no—I should suppose not. 
do that also ?” 

The boy nodded. 

“TI can put half-a-crown in my mouth, and 
bring it out of my ears in small change,” said 
he. “If I'd half-a-crown handy, I’d show you 
the trick.” 

Saxon’s fingers were instantly in his waist- 
coat-pocket, and the half-crown would have 
changed owners on the spot, but for the sudden 
opening of William Trefalden’s private door. 

“ Then you will write to me, if you please,” 
said a deep voice; but the owner of the voice, 
who seemed to be holding the door on the other 
side, remained out of sight. 

“You may expect to hear from me, Mr. 
Behrens, the day after to-morrow,” replied the 
lawyer. 

* And Lord Castletowers quite understands 
that the mortgage mus¢ be foreclosed on the 
tenth of next month ?” 

“TI have informed him so.” 

** Must, Mr. Trefalden. Remember that. I 
can allow no grace. Twenty thousand of the 
money will have to go direct to the Worcester- 
shire agent, as you know; and the odd five will 
be wanted for repairs, building, and so forth. 
It’s imperative—quite imperative.” 

“Tam fully aware of your necessity for the 
money, Mr. Behrens,” was the reply, uttered 
in William Trefalden’s quietest tone; “and I 
have duly impressed that fact upon his a 
I “yy no doubt that you will be promptly 

ai Dag 

“ Well, I hope so, for his sake. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Trefalden.” 

“ Good morning.” 

And with this Mr. Behrens came out into the 
office, followed by the lawyer, who almost started 
at the sight of his cousin. 

* You here, Saxon!” he said, having seen his 
client to the top of the stairs. “I thought you 
were at Castletowers.” 

It would have taken a keener observer than 
Saxon to discover that the wish was father to 
Mr. Trefalden’s thought; but there could be no 
doubt of the relationship. 


Can you 
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“* Well, so I am, in one sense,” replied the 

oung man. “I’m only in town for the day.” 

** And what brings you to town only for the 
day? Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh, no—nothing at all. [that is ey 

And Saxon, unpractised in the art of equivo- 
cation, floundered helplessly about in search of 
a reason that should be true, and yet not the 
truth. 

“You want to consult me about something, 
I suppose,” said the lawyer, observant of his 
perplexity. “Come into my room, and tell me 
all about it.” 

So they went into the private room, and 
William Trefalden closed the double doors. 

“ First of all, Saxon,” said he, laying his 
hand impressively on the young man’s s oulder, 
“T must ask you a question. You saw that 
client of mine just now, and you heard him 
—— to certain matters of business as he went 
ou 29 

“T did,” replied Saxon; “and I was 
os ee 

_**One moment, if you please. You heard 
him oe the name of Lord Castletowers ?” 

“ es.” 

“ Then I must request you, on no account, to 
mention that circumstance to the Earl. It is 
a matter in which he is not concerned, and of 
which there is no need to inform him.”’ 

* But it seemed to me that he owed twenty- 
five thousand . .. .” 

William Trefalden smiled and shook his head. 

* No, no,” said he. ‘ Nothing of the kind. 
It is a simple transfer of capital—a private 
transaction in which the Earl’s name has been 
incidentally used; but only his name. He has 
nothing to do with it, personally—nothing 
whatever.” 

a re 

_ “ But you heard only the end of a conversa- 
tion, my dear fellow, and you misunderstood 
the little you did hear. You understand that 
this is not to be repeated ?” 

: hs Yes—I understand,” replied Saxon, doubt- 
ully. 

“ And I have your promise to observe my 
request ?” 

axon hesitated. 

** [ don’t doubt you, cousin William,” he said, 

bluntly; “though, of course, you know that 
without my telling ypu. But I don’t know how 
to doubt my own ears, either. I heard that 
big, cross-looking old fellow distinctly say that 
Castletowers must pay him twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds by the tenth of next month. What 
can that mean, if not... .” 
_ “ Listen to me for three minutes, Saxon,” 
interrupted Mr. Trefalden, good-humouredly. 
“You have heard of such things as legal 
fictions ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t understand what they 

e,”? 

** Well—legal fictions are legally defined as 
‘things that have no real essence in their own 
body, but are acknowledged and accepted in 
law for some especial purpose.’ ” 





* T don’t understand that either.” 

* I should be surprised if you did,” replied 
his cousin, with a pleasant smile; “but I will 
try to explain it to you. In law, as in other 
things, my dear fellow, we are occasionally glad 
to adopt some sort of harmless hypothesis in 
order to arrive at conclusions which would 
otherwise cost more time and trouble than they 
are worth. Thus, when a legal contract is 
made at sea, the deed is dated from London, or 
Birmingham, or any inland place, in order to 
draw what is called the cognisance of the suit 
from the Courts of Admiralty to the Courts of 
Westminster. Again, a plaintiff who brings an 
action into the Court of Exchequer fictitiously 
alleges himself to be the Queen’s debtor. He 
is not the Queen’s debtor. He owes the Queen 
no more than you owe her; but he must make 
use of that expedient to bring himself under 
the jurisdiction of that particular court.” 

What intolerable nonsense!” exclaimed 
Saxon. 

* One more instance. Till within the last 
eight years or so, the law of ejectment was 
founded on a tissue of legal fictions, in which 
an imaginary man called John Doe lodged a 
complaint against another imaginary man called 
Richard Roe, neither of whom ever existed in 
any mortal form whatever. What do you say 
to that ?” 

“T say, cousin, that if I were a lawyer, I 
should be ashamed of a system made up of lies 
like that!” replied Saxon. 

Mr. Trefalden flung himself into his arm- 
chair, and laughed. 

“T won’t have you abuse our legal fictions 
in that way,” he said. ‘“ These little things are 
the romance of law, and keep our imaginations 
from drying up.” 

“They ought not to be necessary,” said 
Saxon, who could not see the amusing side of 
John Doe and Richard Roe. 

“T grant you that. They have their origin, 
no doubt, in some defect of the law. But then 
we are not blessed with a Code Napoleon ; and 
perhaps we should not like it, if we were. Such 
as our laws are, we must take them, and be 
thankful. They might be a great deal worse, 
depend on it.” 

“Then is it a legal fiction that Castletowers 
owes Mr. Behrens twenty-five thousand 
pounds ?” asked Saxon. 

William Trefalden winced. He had hoped 
that the woolstapler’s name would have escaped 
Saxon’s observation; but it had done nothing 
of the kind. Saxon remembered every wor 
clearly enough; names, dates, amount of money, 
and all. 

“Precisely,” replied the lawyer. “Lord 
Castletowers no more owes Mr. Behrens twenty- 
five thousand pounds than you do. He would 
Ss ruined man at this moment, Saxon, if he 

1 Rad 

“ He does not behave like a ruined man,” said 
Saxon. 

“Of course not. He would not be filling his 
house with guests and giving balls, if he were. 
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So now all’s explained, and I have your pro- 
mise.” 

Saxon looked earnestly in his cousin’s face. 
He fancied that no man could look another in 
the face and tell a lie. Many persons entertain 
that belief; but a more mistaken notion does 
not exist. Your practised liar makes a point of 
staring into his hearer’s eyes, and trusts to that 
very point for half the effect of his lie. But 
Saxon would not have believed this had an 
angel told him so. Therefore he looked in his 
cousin’s face for evidence—and therefore, when 
William Trefalden gave him back his look with 
fearless candour, his doubts were at once dis- 
pelled, and he it unhesitatingly. 

“That’s well,” said the lawyer. “ And now, 
Saxon, sit down and tell me what you have 
come to say.” 

“It’s a long story,” replied Saxon. 

*T am used to hearing long stories.” 

“But I am not used to telling them; and I 
—s know where to begin. It’s about a 
a ag 
“About a lady?” repeated William Trefal- 
den; and Saxon could not but observe that his 
cousin’s voice was by no means indicative of 
satisfaction. 

“In fact,” added the young man, hastily, 
“it’s about two or three ladies.” 

Mr. Trefalden held up his hands. 

“Two or three ladies!” said he. “How 
shocking! Is Miss Colonna one of them ?” 

“Oh dear no!” replied Saxon, emphatically 
—perhaps a little too emphatically. And then 
he plunged into his story, beginning at his first 
meeting with Miss Riviére at the Waterloo 
Bridge station, and ending with the adventure 
in the mausoleum. 

Mr. Trefalden heard him to the end very 
patiently, putting in a question now and then, 
and piecing the facts together in his mind as 
they were brought before him. At lengih Saxon 
came to a pause, and said : 

** That’s all, cousin; and now I want you to 
tell me what I can do.” 

“What do you want to do?” asked the 
lawyer. 

‘I want to help them, of course.” 

“Well, you have the young lady’s address. 
Send her a cheque for fifty pounds.” 

“She wouldn’t take it, if I did. No, no, 
cousin William, that’s not the way. It must be 
done much more cleverly. I want them to have 
money regularly—twice a year, you know— 
a to keep her poor mother in Italy, and pay 
the doctor’s bills, and all that.” 

“But this annuity from Lady Castle- 
towers... .” 

“Lady Castletowers is as hard and cold as 
marble,” interrupted Saxon, indignantly. “J 
had rather starve than take a penny from her. 
If you had heard how grudgingly she promised 
that miserable twenty pounds!” 

“Tnever supposed that her ladyshiphad a hand 
= as day, for melting charity,” said Mr. Tre- 

en. 


“ Besides, I doubt that it is charity. There 
must be someclaim. ... . Surely I have heard 
the name of Riviére in connexion with the 
Wynncliffs or the Pierrepoints . . . and yet... 
Pshaw! if Keckwitch were here he could tell 
me in a moment !” 

And Mr. Trefalden leaned back thoughtfully 
in his chair. 

“T wish you could suggest a way by which I 
might do something for them,” said Saxon. “I 
want them to get it, you see, without knowing 
where it comes from.” 

‘That makes it difficult,” said Mr. Trefalden. 

* And yet it must not seem like almsgiving.” 

“ More difficult still.” 

“T thought, if it were possible to give her 
some sort of commission,” said Saxon, doubt- 
fully, ‘a commission for coloured photographs 
the Italian coast, you know.... would that 

fa) p?? 

“1t is not a bad idea,” replied the lawyer. 
“Tt might do, if skilfully carried out; but I 
think I hear Keckwitch in the office.” 

And then Mr. Trefalden went in search of his 
head clerk, leaving Saxon to amuse himself as 
well as he could with the dingy map and the 
still more dingy law books. 

At the end of a long half hour, he came back 
with a paper of memoranda in his hand. 

* Well?” said Saxon, who was tired to death 
of his solitary imprisonment. 

“Well; I believe I know all that is to be 
learned up to a certain point; and I have, at 
all events, found out who your railway heroine 
is. It’s a somewhat romantic story, but you 
“me sit down and listen patiently while I re- 
ate it.” 





THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


Tae fire-engines of London, including the 
puffing Billies which make such a ferment of 
steam and smoke along the streets, now belong 
to the public, or at least will do so as soon as 
the recent statute comes into operation. Strange 
it may gee to continental nations that these 
invaluable aids to the security of our dwellings 
have hitherto been absolutely unrecognised by 
ee government, the municipality, or any public 

ody. . 
Vor a period of ninety years there has really 
been only one statute in operation containing 
compulsory rules as to fire-engines; and this 
refers only to the little half-pint squirts known 
to us as parish engines. It is to the effect 
that every parish must keep one large engine 
and one small, one leathern pipe, and a certain 
number of ladders. What the parishes might 
have done if no other organisation had sprung 
up, we do not know; but the insurance com- 
panies having taken up the matter, the parishes 
backed out, doing only just as little as the law 
actually compelled, and doing that little about 
as ineffectively as possible. Tt used to be fine 
fun to see the magnificent beadle and his troop 





* Charity !” echoed Saxon, 





of young leather-breeches drag the parish engine 
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to a fire, and profess to pump upon the flames. 
But that fun has sadly waned; some of the 
engines have died from asthma or rickets, or 
have been laid up with rheumatism in the joints ; 
while others are so rusty and dusty, and the key 
of the engine-house is. so likely to be lost, that 
we can afford to forget them inetien 

No; it is to the insurance offices, and not to 
any governing or official body whatever, that we 
are indebted for our capital fire-engines, and the 
small army of brave fellows who attend them. 
The system was a self-interested one, of course, 
in the first instance ; seeing that the companies 
were not bound to take care of any property save 
that in which they were directly concerned. But 
the curious part of the matter is, that the com- 
panies have long ceased to feel that kind of 
interest, and have actually kept up the engines 
and the brigade-men at a loss, until the public 
authorities should fill up the gap. In the first 
instance, the fire insurance companies thought 
fire-engines an essential part of their establish- 
ments ; seeing that the less damage was inflicted 
on the property for which they had granted 
policies, the less they would have to pay to the 
persons insured. They bought, each company 
for itself, as many fire-engines as they chose, 
and paid for as many men as they chose to 
manage them. When a fire occurred, out rushed 
these engines, with no paucity of heroie daring 
on the part of the men. But then two evils 
arose. Lach corps cared only for such houses 
as were insured in one particular office, and 
deemed it no matter of duty to save adja- 
cent property. The other evil was, that t 
men quarrelled with each other as to precedent 
claims for reward, and sometimes fought while 
the flames were blazing. To. lessen if not re- 
move these evils, was the purpose of a very use- 
ful arrangement made about forty years ago. 
The managing director of the Sun Fire Office 
proposed that, without interfering with the inde- 
pendent action of the companies in other ways, 
they should place all their fire-engimes in one 
common stock, to be managed by one superin- 
tendent, under a code of laws applicable to all 
the firemen; the system to be administered 
with due impartiality to all the partners, and 
paid for out of a common purse, to which 
all should contribute. It was a sagacious 
suggestion, proper to come from the largest of 
the companies. Ag some minds move more 
slowly than others, so do some companies fall 
in more readily than others with anew and bold 
scheme. Af first the Sun, the Union, and the 
Royal Exchange were the only companies which 
entered cordially into the scheme; the others 
“didn’t see it.” Then the Atlas and the 
Pheenix joined. This limited partnership lasted 
till the year eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
when all the companies assisted in the forma- 
tion of the London Fire-Engine Establishment. 
Mr. Braidwood threw his energies into its orga- 
nisation, and gallantly headed the brigade-men 
in their dangerous duties for some thirty years ; 
but he fell in the great fire at Tooley-street four 
years ago—a brave man dying at his post. 





The arrangement of this fire establishment is 
peculiar. Any insurance company may bel 
to it, on paying a fair quota of expenses; | 
the total number has pow risen to about 
thirty. Each board of directors sends one or 
more delegates to represent it, and the delegates 
form a committee for managing the system. All 
the engines and apparatus, floating engines, and 
engine-houses, Se to the committee; and 
out of the funds provided by the several com- 
panies, the committee pays the salaries of the 
superintendent, inspectors, and firemen. The 
metropolis has been divided into a certain num- 
ber of districts, convenient as to size and rela- 
tive position ; and each district has astation at 
whieh the engines are kept, with firemen always 
ready to dash out when their services are needed. 
These head-quarters of districts, to which the 
boys “rum to fetch the engines,” are at Wat- 
ling-street, Tooley-street, Southwark Bridge- 
road, Wellclose-square, Jeffrey’s-square, Shad- 
well, Rotherhithe, Whitecross-street, Farring- 
don-street, Holborn, Chandos-street, Crown- 
street, Waterloo-road, Wells-street, Baker- 
street, King-street, and Horseferry-road. Cap- 
tain Shaw, the present commander-in-chief of 
the brigade, pitches his camp at Watling-street. 
These stations have engines and men ready 
day and night. The general allowance is three 
engines, four horses, and about nine men 
to each station. Electric wires extend from 
station to station, affording means for commu- 
nicating the news of a fire very quickly; and 
the men pride themselves on the rapidity 
with which they can horse their engines and 
start off. The most prominent novelty in the 
organisation of the system is the steam fire- 
engine, which drives the water forth in a jet 
such as no engine worked by hand power 
can equal. During the International Exhibi- 
tion, there was a grand field-day of steam fire- 
engines in Hyde Park, at which Marshals 
Shand and Mason, General Merryweather, and 
other steam magnates, showed what they could 
do. One engine shot forth three hundred gallons 
of water in a minute; and another sent upa 
jet toa prodigious height, showing how useful 
such a power would be when a lofty building is 
on fire. In some of the steam-engines, such is 
the arrangement of the boiler and flues, the 
water can be raised from the freezing tempera- 
ture to the boiling point in ten or twelve 
minutes. The attendant genii have not to wait 
for steam before they start ; they fill the boiler 
with water, light the fire, gallop away, frighten 
all the old women, delight all the boys, and 
nearly madden all the dogs ; and by the time they 
arrive at the scene of conflagration, the water 
boils and the steam is ready for working. Cap- 
tain Shaw speaks highly of these steam fire- 
engines; and more and more of them are to be 
seen rattling through the metropolis. All the 
engines, steam and hand, have their regular 
quota of apparatus stowed in and around them 
—scaling-ladders, canvas sheets, lengths of hose, 
lengths of rope, nose-pipes, rose-jets, hooks, 
saws, shovels, pole-axes, crow-bars, wrenches, &c. 
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Fires are multiplying quite as fast as the 
population, despite the fact that fire-proof con- 
struction of buildings is more adopted than ever. 
London heads the list with fourteen hundred 
fires annually; Liverpool follows with three 
hundred, Manchester with about two hundred 
and fifty, and Glasgow with over two hundred. 
In America, New York and Philadelphia both 
range between three and four hundred; Puris 
about equals Liverpool; Berlin and Hamburg 
each about equals Manchester. The difference 
between any one year and the next is never 
very considerable ; for a sort of law of human 
carelessness prevails, leading us to a pretty 
steady aggregate of mishaps. Captain Shaw 
will not include “chimneys” or “ false alarms” 
among his fourteen hundred. In one of the 
recent years there were sixteen days with no 
fire, one day with nine fires; but the average 
is between three and four fires per day. The 
late Mr. Braidwood tried to ascertain whether 
the social and industrial habits of the people 
lead to a predominance of fires at particular 
seasons, days, and hours. In one year, August 
was most disastrous, October least; Tuesday 
the most disastrous day, Wednesday the least. 
There is no reason traceable for this; and as 
the disastrous months and days differed in 
other years, we may pass the matter by. There 
are reasons, however, connected with the social 
habits of Londoners in respect to fire and light, 
which render intelligible the statement that more 
fires break out about ten or eleven in the evening, 
and fewer at six or seven in the morning, than 
at any other periods of the day. As to the 
causes of fire, one out of every six or seven is 
set down either as “ wilful,” “suspicious,” or 
“unknown.” The known causes, besides the 
more obvious connected with flues, ovens, 
boilers, gas explosions, include “cinders laid 
by hot,” “poker left in the fire,” “reading 
in bed,” “playing with lucifers,” “ cigar-ends 
and ipelights thrown down carelessly,” ‘sun 
set fire to fusees,” “cat upset linen-horse,” 
“cat ignite lucifers,” in fact, we are inclined to 
think that puss is made responsible for more 
sins than she really commits, in this as in other 
kinds of wickedness. The terrible crime of 
arson—terrible in relation to the peril to inno- 
cent life it brings with it—we say nothing of 
here; the insurance companies suspect more 
than they openly accuse. 

In France, the system is military ; the sappers 
and miners, or sapeurs-pompiers, are the firemen 
when on home-duty, in whatever town it may 
be. The fire-engines are small, but very nume- 
rous; and as Paris houses have more complete 
and lofty party walls than those of London, ren- 
dering the spread of fire from house to house 
less likely, the engines and the sapeurs suffice. 
In Germany, many of the larger towns empower 
the police to demand the assistance of the 
inhabitants in case of fire. A night-watchman 
is perched upon some high place; when he 
sees a fire he fires a gun, and telegraphs with 
lanterns; the inhabitants then drag the fire- 
cngines in the direction shown by him. In 


America, the volunteer system is adopted. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburg, San Francisco, and most of the large 
towns, have their respective volunteer fire-bri- 
gades. At New York there are no less than two 
thousand of these volunteers, grouped into eight 
brigades ; and a dashing sight it seems to be 
when they have their annual procession through 
the city. Captain Lennard says that San Fran- 
cisco is divided into a number of wards, each of 
which has its quota of engines, firemen, and hook- 
and-ladder men. A tocsin bell at the station of 
each ward gives the sound of alarm to the neigh- 
bouring wards, and the alarm of fire is thus 
speedily disseminated through the city. The 
firemen are a fine body of young men, in a smart 
yet suitable working dress, consisting of a red 
shirt and trousers, a belt, and a helmet, the 
latter indicating which corps the fireman belongs 
to, such as the First or Second Tigers. The 
fire-engines are generally beautiful models of 
their kind, very light, and in some cases deco- 
rated with silver ornaments. The larger engines 
are worked by steam, and send forth an immense 
body of water. By the rules of the several 
corps, a volunteer fireman, however engaged, 
is bound when the fire tocsin rings to don his 
helmet and red shirt and appear at his post. 
The hook-and-ladder men attend the firemen, 
and render service like that rendered by our 
admirable fire-escape brigade. The example 
of America is not wholly lost upon us here in 
England. The dock companies mostly possess 
private engines ; so do many of our large public 
establishments, and many large mansions. But 
the voluntary system, properly so calied, is that 
which is intended to serve others as much as 
ourselves. Hodges’s Distillery certainly takes 
the lead among such, so far as London is con- 
cerned, Well-appointed fire-engines, for steam 
as well as manual power, firemen clothed and 
accoutred at all points, an observatory whence a 
look-out is maintained all night, fire bells at the 
residence and the distillery, half a mile of hose or 
leathern water-pipe, horses and harness kept in 
such readiness that an engine can be sent off to 
the scene of a fire within three minutes after the 
fire-bell is heard, a lieutenant to command the 
men under the proprietor as captain—there is 
something very gallant about this, and we touch 
hat to Mr. Hodges. This brigade has gone out 
to attend more than a hundred fires in twelve 
months, and not simply on the Lambeth side of 
the water. The example is spreading. Early 
in the present year it was stated that there were 
at that time forty-three Volunteer Fire Brigades 
in Great Britain, possessing seventy manual and 
steam fire-engines. 

There is something catching, not only in fire, 
but in the exciting enthusiasm connected with 
a large conflagration in London, One of our 
noble dukes has had a telegraphic wire laid 
from the nearest engine-station to his own bed- 
room, in order that he may jump up and go 
out to a house on fire, if so disposed; and, 
not many weeks ago, the same nobleman gave 
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lawn attached to his mansion. Nay, even the 
heir to the throne has donned the fireman’s 
helmet, and ridden on the engine to the scene 
of a conflagration. In a recent fire on a small 
scale at Marlborough House, the royal fireman 
mounted on the roof, and did his duty. A fire 
levels all distinctions. More than one despotic 
king and emperor on the Continent has shown a 
relish for this kind of volunteer service, lending 
a hand, ordering the lazy, encouraging the timid, 
rewarding the brave, and doing hot battle to save 
a cottage. 

The insurance companies, we have said, 
wish to get rid of the cost and responsibility of 
maintaining the engines and the brigade. It is 
known that there is twice as much uninsured as 
insured property in the metropolis. The engine- 
men direct their gallant services equally to all 
houses and buildings, small and great, insured 
and uninsured. What is the consequence? The 
companies do their best to extinguish fires in 
twice as many buildings with which they have 
no interest, as in those which are properly 
insured. If the brigade-men allowed a fire to 
blaze away because the house was not insured, 
what a public commotion there would be! And 
yet the companies get no thanks for their un- 
paid service. There is no official recognition 
whatever of the brigade by any governmental, 
parliamentary, municipal, or parochial authori- 
ties. 

The London Brigade has received only a few 
augmentations in its strength during many years 
past, and is now too weak for the requirements 
of so vast a city. The companies refuse to 
strengthen it, because the non-insurers would 
get the lion’s share of the benefit. Three years 
ago they addressed the Home Secretary on the 
subject ; they pointed out that there is no such 
anomaly in any other city in Europe or America, 
announced their intention of discontinuing their 
fire-engiue establishment as soon as it could be 
done without public inconvenience, offered to 
transfer their establishment to some well-con- 
stituted public body on easy terms, suggested a 
small house-rate of a farthing or a halfpenny in 
the pound to defray the annual expenses, and 
expressed their willingness to render aid in 
every way towards the development of the new 
scheme. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in the same year, supported these recom- 
mendations, and named the Commissioners of 
Police as a fitting body to be entrusted with the 
work. In the years ’sixty-three and ’sixty- 
four the matter was well talked over; and now 
we have an act (lately passed) which defines 
what is to be done. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and not the Commissioners of Police, 
are to have the management. On the first 
day of next year the new order of things will 
begin. The board are to build or buy new fire- 
engines and fire-escapes, or to buy up those now 
existing, whether from companies or societies, 
at their discretion. They will form a brigade 
of their own, and will pension off such of the 
brigade-men (if any) as they do not want. They 
may establish fire-engine stations at as many 





parts of the metropolis as they choose, and may 
make all necessary contracts with water com- 
panies and telegraph companies. They may 
draw up a scale of salaries, gratuities, and 
pensions for those employed by them in these 
duties. They may make arrangements with 
parishes for a transfer of parish engines and 
men. The government is to contribute ten 
thousand a year, on account of so many of the 
government establishments being in the metro- 
polis. The fire insurance companies are to con- 
tribute thirty-five pounds for every million ster- 
ling of property insured by them, as an hono- 
rarium for the new brigade’s extinguishing of 
fires in insured property. The remaining expenses 
are to be defrayed by an additional halfpenny in 
the pound on the poor-rates. For the good work- 
ing of the statute, intimate relations are to exist 
between the new brigade, the police, and the 
insurance companies, in all that relates to pro- 
perty under fire. Lastly—a hint to those who 
neglect the chimney-sweeper—a chimney on fire 
will entail a penalty of twenty shillings on the 
owner or occupier of the room to which the 
chimney may belong. 





A FEW SATURNINE OBSERVATIONS. 





Herz is a gentleman at our doors, Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, who has written a book upon that planet 
Saturn; and he asks us to stroll out in his com- 
pany, and have a look at the old gentleman. It 
is a long journey to Saturn, for his little place 
is nine and a half times further from the sun 
than ours, and his is not a little place in com- 

arison with our own tenement, because Saturn 
ouse is seven hundred and thirty-five times 
bigger than Earth Lodge. 
he people of Earth Lodge made Saturn’s 
acquaintance very long ago; nobody remem- 
bers how long. Venus and Jupiter being bril- 
liant in company, may have obtruded themselves 
first upon attention in the evening parties of 
the stars, and Mars, with his red face and his 
quick movement, couldn’t remain long unob- 
served. Saturn, dull, slow, yellow faced, might 
crawl over the floor of heaven like a gouty and 
bilious nabob, and be overlooked for a very little 
while, but somebody would soon ask, Who is that 
sad-faced fellow with the leaden complexion, who 
sometimes seems to be standing still or going 
backwards ? 

He was the more noticeable, because those 
evening parties in the sky differ from like parties 
on earth in one very remarkable respect as to 
the behaviour of the company. We hear talk 
of dancing stars, and the music of the spheres, 
but, in fact, except a few, all keep their places, 
with groups as unchanging as those of the guests 
in the old fabled banquet, whom the sight of 
the head of Medusa turned to stone. Only they 
wink, as the stone guests probably could not. 
In and out among this company of fixtures 
move but a few privileged stars, as our sister 
the moon and our neighbours the planets. These 
alone thread the maze of the company of statues, 
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dancing round their sun, who happens to be 
one of the fixed company, to the old tune of 
Sun in the middle and can’t get out. Some of 
the planets run close, and some run in a wide 
round, some dance round briskly, and some slip 
slowly along. Once round is a year, and Saturn, 
dancing in a wide round outside ours, so that 
in each round he has about nine times as far 
to go, moves at a pace about three times slower 
than ours. His year, therefore, is some twenty- 
seven times longer; in fact, a year in the House 
of Saturn is as much as twenty-nine years five 
months and sixteen days in our part of the 
world. What, therefore, we should consider 
to be an old man of eighty-eight, would pass 
with Saturn for a three-year-old. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, Bishop 
Wilkins did not see why some of his posterity 
should not find out a conveyance to the moon, 
and if there be inhabitants, have commerce with 
them. The first twenty miles, he said, is all 
the difficulty; and why, he asked, writing 
before balloons had been discovered, may we not 
get over that? No doubt there are difficulties. 
The journey, if made at the rate of a thousand 
miles a day, would take half a year; and there 
would be much trouble from the want of inns 
upon the road. Nevertheless, heaviness being 
a condition of closeness and gravitation to the 
earth, if one rose but the first twenty miles, 
that difficulty of our weight would soon begin 
to vanish, and a man—clear of the influence of 
gravitation—might presently stand as firmly in 
the open air as he now does upon the ground. If 
stand, why not go? With our weight gone from 
us, walking will be light exercise, cause little 
fatigue, and need little nourishment. As to 
nourishment, perhaps none may be needed, as 
none is needed by those creatures who, in a 
long sleep, withdraw themselves from the heavy 
wear and tear of life. ‘To this purpose,” says 
Bishop Wilkins, “ Mendoca reckons up divers 
strange relations. As that of Epimenides, who 
is storied to have slept seventy-five years. And 
another of a rustic in Germany, who, being 
accidentally covered with a hayrick, slept there 
for all autumn and the winter following, with- 
out any nourishment.” Though, to be sure, the 
condition of a man free of all weight is imper- 
fectly suggested by the man who had a hay- 
rick laid atop of him. But what then? Why 
may not smells nourish us as we walk moon- 
ward upon space, after escape from all the 
friction and the sense of burden gravitation 
brings? Plutarch and Pliny, and divers other 
ancients, tell us of a nation in India that lived 
only upon pleasing odours; and Democritus 
was able for divers days together to feed him- 
self with the mere smell of hot bread. Or, if 
our stomachs must be filled, may there not be 
truth in the old Platonie princi le, that there is 
in some part of the world a m wok where men 
might be plentifully nourished by the air they 
breathe, which cannot be so likely to be true of 
any other place as of the ethereal air above 
this. We have heard of some creatures, and of 


the serpent, that they feed only upon one ele- 





ment, namely, earth. Albertus Magnus speaks 
of a man who lived seven weeks together upon 
the mere drinking of water. Rondoletius affirms 
that his wife did keep a fish in a glass of water 
without any food for three years, in which space 
it was constantly augmented, till at first it 
could not come out of the place at which it was 
ut in, and at length was too big for the glass 
itself, though that were of large capacity. So 
may it be with man in the ethereal air. Onions 
will shoot out aud grow as they hang in common 
air. Birds of paradise, having no legs, live 
constantly in and upon air, laying their eggs on 
one another’s backs, and sitting on each other 
while they hatch them. Rondoletius tells, from 
the history of Hermolaus Barbarus, of a priest 
who lived forty years upon mere air. And, if 
none of these possibilities be admitted, why, we 
can take our provision with us. Once up the 
twenty miles, we could carry any quantity of it 
the rest of the way, for a ship-load would be 
lighter than a feather. Sleep, probably, with 
nothing to fatigue us, we should no longer 
require; but if we did, we cannot desire a 
softer bed than the air, where we may repose 
ourselves firmly and safely as in our chambers. 

As for that difficulty of the first twenty miles, 
it is not impossible to make a flying chariot and 
give it motion through the air. If possible, it 
can be made large enough to carry men and 
stores, for size is nothing if the motive faculty 
be answerable thereto—the great ship swims as 
well as the small cork, and an eagle flies in the 
air as well as a little gnat. Indeed, we might 
have regular Great Eastern packets plying 
between London and No Gravitation Point, to 
which they might take up houses, cattle, and 
all stores found necessary to the gradual con- 
struction of a town upon the borders of the 
over-ether route to any of the planets. Stations 
could be established, if necessary, along the 
routes to the Moon, Mars, Venus, Saturn, and 
the rest of the new places of resort ; some Lon- 
don Society could create and endow a new Bishop 
of Jupiter; and daring travellers would bring us 
home their journals of a Day in Saturn, or Ten 
Weeks in Som, while sportsmen might make 
parties for the hippogriff shooting in Mercury, 
or bag chimeras on the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Well, in whatever way we may get there, we 
are off now for a stroll to Saturn, with Mr. R. 
A. Proctor for comrade and cicerone, but turn- 
ing a deaf ear to him whenever, as often occurs, 
he is too learned for us, and asks us to “let 
N P’ P" N’' represent the northern half of 
Saturn’s orbit (viewed in perspective), z E n' E' 
the earth’s orbit, and N p p' p'’ N’ the pro- 
jection of Saturn’s orbit on the plane of the 
earth’s orbit. Let N SN’ be the line of Sa- 
turn’s nodes on this plane, and let S P’ be at 
right angles to N S, N’', so that when at P’ 
Saturn is at his greatest distance from the 
ecliptic on the northern side.” When of such 
things we are asked to let them be, we let them 
be, and are, in the denseness of our ignorance, 
only too glad to be allowed, not to say asked, 
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to do so. We attend only, like most of our 
neighbours, to what is easy to us. Sun is gold, 
a moon is silver; Mars is iron, Mercury 
quicksilver, which we, in fact, rather like still 
to call Mercury, thinking nothing at all of the 
imprisoned god with the winged heels, when we 
ask how is the mercury in the thermometer. 
Jove is tin, yes, by Jove, tin is the chief among 
the gods, says little Swizzles, who, by a miracle, 
remembers one thing that he learnt at school— 
Jove’s chieftainship among the heathen deities. 
Venus is copper, for the Cyprian is Cuprian ; 
and as for Saturn, he is lead. A miserable old 
fellow they made Saturn out in the days of the 
star-decipherers. Mine, Chaucer makes Saturn 
say, is the drowning in wan waters, the dark 
prison, the strangling and hanging, murmur of 
discontent, and ‘the rebellion of churls. I am 
the poisoner and the housebreaker, I topple 
down the high halls and make towers fall upon 
their builders, earth upon its miners. I sent 
the temple roof down upon Samson. I give 
you all your treasons, and your cold diseases, 
and your pestilence. This is the sort of estima- 
tion in which our forefathers held the respect- 
able old gentleman we are now going out to see. 
When Galileo’s eyes went out towards Saturn 
through his largest telescope—which, great as 
were the discoveries it made, was clumsier and 
weaker than the sort of telescope now to be got 
for a few shillings at any optician’s shop—he 
noticed a peculiarity in the appearance of Saturn 
which caused him to suppose that Saturn con- 
sisted of three stars in contact with one another. 
A year and a half later he looked again, and 
there was the planet round and single as the 
disc of Mars or Jupiter. He cleaned his glasses, 
looked to his telescope, and looked again to the 
perplexing planet. Triform it was not. “Is 
it possible,” he asked, “that some mocking 
demon has deluded me?” Afterwards the per- 
plexity increased. The two lesser orbs reap- 
eared, and grew and varied in form strangely : 
nally they lost their globular appearance alto- 
gether, and seemed each to have two mighty 
arms stretched towards and encompassing the 
planet. A drawing in one of his manuscripts 
would suggest that Galileo discovered the key 
to the mystery, for it shows Saturn as a globe 
resting upon a ring. But this drawing is 
thought to be a later addition to the manu- 
script. It was only after many perplexities of 
others, about half a century later, that Huygens, 
in the year sixteen ’fifty-nine, announced to his 
contemporaries that Saturn is girdled about by 
a thin flat ring, inclined to the ecliptic, and not 
touching the body of the planet. He showed 
that all variations in the appearance of the ring 
are due to the varying inclinations of its plane 
towards us, and that being very thin, it becomes 
invisible when its edge is turned to the spectator 
or the sun. He found the diameter of the ring 
to be as nine to four to the diameter of Saturn’s 
body, and its breadth about equal to the breadth 
of vacant space between it and the surface of 
the planet. 
The same observer, Huygens, four years 





earlier, discovered one of Saturn’s satellites. 
Had he looked for more he could have found 
them. But six was the number of known 
planets, five had been the number of known 
satellites, our moon, and the four moons of 
Jupiter, which Galileo had discovered; one 
moon more, made the number of the planets 
and of the satellites to be alike, six, and this 
arrangement was assumed to be exact and final. 
But in sixteen ’seventy-one another satellite of 
Saturn was discovered by Cassini, who observed 
that it disappears regularly during one half of 
its seventy-nine days’ journey round its principal. 
Whence it is inferred that this moon has one of 
its sides less capable than the other of reflecting 
light, and that it turns round on its own axis once 
during its seventy-nine days’ journey ; Saturn 
itself spinning once round on its axis in as short 
atime as ten hours anda half. Cassini afterwards 
discovered three more satellites, and called his 
four the Sidera Lodoicea, Ludovickian Stars, in 
honour of his patron, Louis the Fourteenth. 
Huygens had discovered, also, belts on Saturn’s 
disc. Various lesser observations on rings, belts, 
and moons of Saturn continued to be made until 
the time of the elder Herschel, who, at the close 
of the last century, discovered two more satellites, 
established the relation of the belts to the rota- 
tion of the planet, and developed, after ten 
years’ careful watching, his faith in the double 
character of its ring. “There is not, perhaps,” 
said this great and sound astronomer, “another 
object in the heavens that presents us with such 
a variety of extraordinary phenomena as the 
“aeger Saturn: a magnificent globe encompassed 

y a stupendous double ring; attended by seven 
satellites; ornamented with equatorial belts; 
compressed at the poles; turning on its axis ; 
mutually eclipsing its ‘rings and satellites, and 
eclipsed by them ; the most distant of the rings 
also turning on its axis, and the same taking 
place with the furthest of the satellites; all the 
parts of the system of Saturn occasionally re- 
flecting light to each other—the rings and 
moons illuminating the nights of the Saturnian, 
the globe and moons enlightening the dark parts 
of the rings, and the planet and rings throwing 
back the sun’s beams upon the moons when 
they are deprived of them at the time of their 
conjunctions.” During the present century, 
other observers have detected more divisions of 
the ring, one separating the outer ring into two 
rings of equal breadth seems to be permanent. 
It is to be seen only by the best telescopes, under 
the most favourable conditions. Many other and 
lesser indications of division have also at different 
times been observed. Seventeen years ago an 
eighth satellite of Saturn was discovered by Mr. 
Bond in America, and by Mr. Lassell in England. 
Two years later, that is to say, in November, 
eighteen “fifty, a third ring of singular appear- 
ance was discovered inside the two others by 
Mr. Bond, and, a few days later, but indepen- 
dently, by Mr. Dawes and by Mr. Lassell in 
England. It is not bright like the others, but 
dusky, almost purple, and it is transparent, not 
even distorting the outline of the body of the 
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planet seen through it. This ring was very 
easily seen by good telescopes, and presently 
became visible through telescopes of only four 
inch aperture. In Herschel’s time it was so 
dim that it was figured as a belt upon the body 
of the planet. Now it is not only distinct, but 
it has been increasing in width since the time 
of its discovery. 

These were not all the marvels. One of the 
chief of the wonders since discovered, was a 
faint overlapping light, differing much in colour 
from the ordinary light of the ring, which light, 
a year and a half ago, Mr. Wray saw distinctly 
stretched on either side from the dark shade 
on the ball overlapping the fine line of light 
by the edge of the ring to the extent of about 
one-third of its length, and so as to give the 
impression that it was the dusky ring, very 
much thicker than the bright rings, and seen 
edge-wise, projected on the sky. Well may 
we be told by our guide, Mr. Proctor, that no 
object in the heavens presents so beautiful an 
appearance as Saturn, viewed with an instru- 
ment of adequate power. The golden disc, 
faintly striped with silver-tinted belts; the 
circling rings, with their various shades- of 
brilliancy and colour ; and the perfect oe 
of the system as it sweeps across the dar 
background of the field of view, combine to 
form a picture as charming as it is sublime and 
impressive. 

ut what does it all mean? What is the 
use of this strange furniture in the House of 
Saturn, which is like nothing else among the 
known things of the universe? Maupertuis 
thought that Saturn’s ring was a comet’s tail 
cut off by the attraction of the planet as it 
assed, and compelled to circle round it thence- 
orth and for ever. Buffon thought the ring 
was the equatorial region of the planet which 
had been thrown off and left revolving while 
the globe to which it had belonged contracted 
to its present size. Other theories also went 
upon the assumption that the rings are solid. 
But if they are solid, how is it that they exhibit 
traces of varying division and reunion, and 
what are we to think of certain mottled or 
dusky stripes concentric with the rings, which 
stripes, appearing to indicate that the ring 
where they occur is semi-transparent, also are 
not permanent? ‘Then, again, what are we to 
think of the growth within the last seventy 
years of the transparent dark ring which does 
not, as even air would, refract the image of 
that which is seen through it, and that is be- 
coming more opaque every year? Then, again, 
how is it that the immense width of the rings 
has been steadily increasing by the approach of 
their inner edge to the body of the planet? 
The bright ring once twenty-three thousand 
miles wide, was five thousand miles wider in 
Herschel’s time, and has now a width of twenty- 
eight thousand three hundred on a surface of 
more than twelve thousand millions of square 
miles, while the thickness is only a hundred miles 


_orless. Eight years ago, Mr. J. Clerk Maxwell 


obtained the Adams prize of the University of 





a for an essay upon Saturn’s rings, 
which showed that if they were solid there 
would be necessary to stability an appearance 
altogether different from that of the actual 
- ange But if not solid are they fluid, are 
they a great isolated ocean poised in the Sa- 
turnian midair? If there were such an ocean, 
it is shown that it would be exposed to influ- 
ences forming waves that would be broken up 
into fluid satellites. 
But possibly the rings are formed of flights 
of disconnected satellites, so small and so close} 
acked that, at the immense distance to which 
aturn is removed, they appear to form a conti- 
nuous mass, while the Mark inner mass may have 
been recently formed of satellites drawn by dis- 
turbing attractions or collisions out of the bright 
outer ring, and so thinly scattered that they 
give to us only a sense of darkness without 
obscuring, and of course without refracting, the 
surface before which they spin. This is, in our 
guide’s opinion, the true solution of the problem, 
and to the bulging of Saturn’s equator, which 
determines the line of superior attraction, he 
ascribes the thinness of the system of satellites 
in which each is compelled to travel near the 
plane of the great planet’s equator. A 
Whatever “ the truth about these vast pro- 
visions for the wants of Saturn, surely there 
must be living inhabitants there to whose needs 
they are wisely adapted. ‘Travel among the 
other planets would have its inconveniences 
to us of the earth. Light walking as it might 
be across the fields of ether, we should have 
half our weight given to us again in Mars or 
Mercury, while in Jupiter our weight would be 
doubled, and we should drag our limbs with 
pain. In Saturn, owing to the compression of 
the vast light globe and its rapid rotation, a 
man who weighs twelve stone at the equator, 
weighs fourteen stone at the pole. Though vast 
in size, the density of the planet is small, for 
which reason we should not find ourselves very 
much heavier by change of ground from Earth 
to Saturn. We should be cold, for Saturn gets 
only a ninetieth part of the earth’s allowance 
of light and heat. But then there is no lack of 
blanket in the House of Saturn, for there is a 
thick atmosphere to keep the warmth in the old 
gentleman’s body and to lengthen the Saturnian 
twilights. As for the abatement of light, we 
know how much light yet remains to us when 
less than a ninetieth part of the sun escapes 
eclipse. We see in its brightness, as a star, 
though a pale one, the reflexion of the sun- 
shine Saturn gets, which if but a ninetieth part 
of our share, yet leaves the Sun of Saturn able 
to give five hundred and sixty times more light 
than our own brightest moonshine. And then 
what long summers! The day in Saturn is 
only ten and a half hours long, so that the 
nights are short, and there are twenty-four 
thousand six hundred and eighteen and a half of 
its own days to the Saturnian year. But the 
long winters! And the Saturnian winter has its 
gloom increased by eclipses of the sun’s light 
by the rings. At Saturn’s equator these eclipses 
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occur near the equinoxes and last but a little 
while, but in the regions ey to our 
temperate zone, they are of long duration. 
Apart from eclipse the rings lighten for Saturn 
the short summer nights, and lie perhaps as a 
halo under the sun during the short winter days. 





FATHERS. 

True, who is the Edax rerum, has become most 
voracious in this, the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Previous to the era of the “latter 
half” he was in no hurry over his meals. He 
masticated his victuals well, and fully digested 
one dish before he attacked another. But now, 
as if he were getting gluttonous in his old age, 
he gobbles up the whole feast the moment it is 
set before him. It is really alarming to see 
that old man with the scythe sitting at a bench, 
outside the Half-way House, devouring pounds 
of the world’s sausages and quartern loaves, as 
if he were eating for a wager! It makes one 
quite nervous to look at him. What if he should 
over-eat himself, upset the sand-glass, and die of 
a surfeit—thus putting an end at once to him- 
self and the century ! 

When the old gentleman first began to be 
gluttonous he ml a light meal of the most 
substantial things. Stage-coaches were a wafer, 
which he took one morning with his cup of 
coffee ; rotten boroughs, and the system thereto 
pertaining, were a game pasty (rather high), 
which he disposed of at lunch ; the wooden walls 
of old England, that piéce de résistance under 
which his board had so long groaned, was 
polished off to the last morsel at dinner; com- 
mercial duties were a thin slice of bread-and- 
butter for his ,tea, and religious disabilities 
served him for a light supper. And he had 
little snacks between whiles. 

Mark how he snapped up the old-fashioned 
father at a mouthful. There is not a vestige of 
him left. He is clean gone: high-collared coat, 
short waistcoat, strapped pantaloons, terrestrial 
globe, compasses, retort and all. There is not 
so much as a brass button of him remaining. 

The old patriarchal father, who began with 
Abraham, lasted a long time. He was such 
a very tough morsel, I suppose that Edax 
could not make up his mind to tackle him until 
he was fairly obliged, by the terms of his wager, 
to clear him off the Tate. This being a fast, 
go-a-head, flippant, unbelieving, irreverent age, 
no one will be either surprised or shocked if 1 
express the opinion that the old-fashioned father 
was a bit ofa humbug. I don’t think he meant 
te be a humbug; but the nature of his position 
imposed upon fin a certain deportment, which 
he was bound by the law and custom of society 
to maintain. 

The patriarchs of old treated their sons as 
part of their chattels, and were rather their lords 
and masters than their “affectionate parents.” 
This phrase is, in itself, a witness to the fact 
that the — rendering of the popular 
part of father was adhered to until very recent 





times. Children, writing home from school, 
address their fathers and mothers as their “dear 
parents.” In Lord Chesterfield’s time, this 
would have been regarded as an undue fami- 
liarity. Indeed, for long after that elegant but 
mortal lord made his final bow to the world, a 
boy was accustomed to address his father as, 
** Honoured Sir,” and his mother as, “‘ Honoured 
Madam.” A father, then, was a sort of Jove 
to his children. The high, solemn, and severe 
pinnacle upon which he sat marked him out as 
a being of a superior order. Love was not so 
much his attribute as justice. No Magna 
Charta, or bill of rights, or habeas corpus, had 
invaded the sphere of his dominion. He was 
judge, jury, witness, and executioner all in 
one. The good mother, Queen Philippa, might 
plead for the offenders; but their pardon was 
granted to her as a favour, not as a right. I 
am not very old, but I can remember the time 
when almost every father in Great Britain kept 
a strap, or a cane, for the special purpose of 
correcting his children. I had one of the 
kindest, fondest, most indulgent fathers that 
ever boy was blessed with; but, in accordance 
with the paternal custom, which prevailed even 
at the time of the Reform Bill, he kept a three- 
tailed strap for the castigation of his boys. I 
was rarely punished with it; but I can remem- 
ber every feature of that strap as vividly and 
distinctly as if it were now hanging up before 
me on that nail, where it so long hung over our 
heads, like the sword of Damocles. I can count 
the cracks in its tails, one of which was shorter 
than the others, and gave the idea of a little 
finger on a three-fingered hand. It is not 
because this strap made an impression, physical 
or moral, upon me, that I can remember it so 
distinctly, but because it was an institution. I 
associate it with the household gods, with the 
eight-day clock, the barometer, and the family 
Bible. There was a writer and grainer’s flourish 
at the end of the table of the Ten Command- 
ments in church, and that flourish was in the 
likeness of the strap. In my eyes the one was 
as much an institution as the other. 

We all remember how these fathers treated 
us. They loved us of course, and were proud 
of us, but it was not the paternal thing to show 
that they entertained those natural—and there- 
fore undignified—sentiments towards us. We 
were kept under. We were taught, like ser- 
vants and humble dependents, to know our 
place, which was the nursery. We were not 


allowed to sit at table with our parents. We . 


dined at another hour of the day, the governess 
or the housekeeper presiding at the head of the 
table. Our food was inferior to that which 
was reserved for our parents; our dress, too, 
was inferior. In many parts of the country 
corduroy was the badge of all our tribe. We 
went into the grand apartment, the paternal 
Star Chamber, to make obeisance to our parents, 
as eg o to court. We had our faces 
washed and our hair brushed for the solemn 
occasion, and we were carefully tutored to make 
bows and say “please.” How many times, 
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when in the impetuosity of my filial affection, I 
have rushed into the grand apartment, have I 
been challenged with “ Where’s your bow, sir ?” 
When I have had to return to the door and bob 
my head and scrape my foot on the carpet. 
Publicly, in church, we were told that God 
made us; privately, in the family circle, we 
were informed that we came from London in a 
box, or were found in the parsley-bed. 

These fathers conducted themselves towards 
their children as if they, the children, were a 
lower class, a dangerous class, which it was 
necessary to suppress and keep down, lest it 
should obtain universal suffrage and swamp the 
paternal class altogether. This conduct was, in 
fact, an application of the prevailing — 
of Toryism to the affairs of the family circle. 
Our fathers resisted the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children as they resisted the 
Reform Bill. There is possibly more analogy 
between the cases than we suspect. A parent 
who allowed his boys to sit at table with him, 
and mix on terms of intellectual equality with 
his grown-up relations, was regarded as a danger- 
ous innovator—a demagogue in domestic policy. 
Boys treated in this rational manner were 
spoken of as “spoilt,” and the good old con- 
servative father pitied them, and prophesied 
that they would never do any good in the world. 
In 1831, Lord Russell was a political father 
“spoiling” his children in this way. | 

he sovereign receipt for managing boys, 
which descended from generation to generation, 
and passed from one to another, was expressed in 
avery few words. “ Be severe with them.” That 
was the goldenrule. Never let a boy contradict 
you; never let him answer again; don’t allow 
him to have an opinion of his own; don’t let 
him talk about matters which he does not under- 
stand—and it was considered that boys had no 
business to understand anything that belonged 
to the practical affairs of life. Let them learn 
geography at school, and know how to describe 
the boundaries ; but don’t let them know better 
than you about the natural products of Peru. 
What can a boy know about guano and its 
chemical properties? Let him go and learn his 
lessons ; let him learn to say—like a parrot— 
by what countries or seas Peru is bounded on 
the north, and the south, and the east, and the 
west ; but don’t let him presume to teach his 
father how to grow turnips. 

The severity of some of the old-fashioned 
fathers was positively brutal. With full warrant 
from high and venerable authorities, they carried 
the maxim, “Spare the rod and you spoil the 
child,” to the extent of thrashing their boys 
within an inch of their lives, I remember a 
very worthy, well-intentioned father, who used 
to horsewhip his boys first, and then duck them 
in the horse-pond. Those boys, and many more 
whom I knew, were punished with a severity 
which would not now be sanctioned towards 
convicts. I have seen children crouch and 
cower like dogs in the presence of their fathers, 
furtively and in a shrinking way watching their 
faces for an indication of anger. I remember 


a boy who, whenever he was spoken to by his 
affectionate paternal parent, always lifted up 
his elbow in an attitude of defence. It had 
become a habit with him. A word was s - 
tive of ablow; and he was ever ready with his 
elbow in case of accidents. Such was the faith 
of those fathers in the virtues of the rod, that 
they would allow others to punish their children, 
and sometimes be guilty of the exquisite cruelty 
of sending a boy to school with a letter con- 
taining injunctions to the schoolmaster to give 
the bearer a sound flogging. 

This old-fashioned father—who has died uni- 
versally unregretted—made up for the character. 
You could tell a father of real life as readily as 
you can tell the stage king by his brass crown 
and his fur tippet. The paternal “ make-up” 
was severe. It included a coat with a great 
deal of collar, a hat with a great deal of crown, 
a shirt with a great deal of frill, a watch with a 
great deal of seal, and a walking-stick with a 
— deal of tassel. It was not until he actually 

ecame a father that he thought it necessary to 
appear in this guise. In his bachelor days he 
was smart enough and gay enough, both in his 
manner and attire; but no sooner was it an- 
nounced to him that he was a father than he 

ut on severe looks and severe clothes. Where 

e got that wonderful top-heavy hat, that looked 
as if it had a suit of clothes packed up in the 
crown of it, that formidable frill resembling the 
dorsal fin of a pike in full charge upon its 
enemies, that seal, so huge and imposing that it 
might have satisfied a lord chancellor, that 
tassel, that bastion of a collar—where he got all 
these paternal “ properties” I never could dis- 
cover. But he did get them; he thought it 
incumbent upon him to get them ; and when he 
put them on he put on with them the severe 
aspect of the family Jove. How our mothers, 
even in their coal-scuttle bonnets and leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, could love him, and have an 
admiration for him, I never could understand. 
I am inclined to think that it was the Reform 
Bill which first undermined this monumental 
father. Indeed, I believe that the Reform Bill 
has been the cause of “all the mischief,” as 
some folks call it—including that leakage which 
has nearly caused the ee of Noah’s ark. I 
feel sure that if there had been no Reform Bill 
we should still be eating our beefsteaks with 
three-pronged steel forks, and lighting our 
matches by plunging them into bottles of 
phosphorus. 

The monumental father, who was first under- 
mined by the Reform Bill, began to topple 
over about the time when penny postage was 
adopted. It was not that he was ashamed to 
wear a hat like that and a frill like that when 
a letter could be sent from one end of the king- 
dom to the other for a penny; but it was be- 
cause his boys began to see that he was an in- 
congruity, an anomaly, and an anachronism. No: 
papa did not march with the times, and the 
young hopeful who did, began to call him 
*Guv’nor.” No more “ Honoured Sir” now in 








the school letters. Boys were grown taller for 
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their age, and could reach to their fathers’ 
hearts. Hearts, indeed, came into vogue in 
lace of hats, and coats, and frills, and such- 
like attributes of paternity. Nature, so long 
tied and bound, managed to free some of her 
limbs from the cords of the senseless custom 
which had so long restrained her. When her 
arms were loosed, it was only like herself that 
she should embrace her child. 

The British father has undergone a great 
metamorphosis of late years. He has relaxed 
his old severity of aspect, and become more 


human. He plays Jove no longer ; he has cast | p 


aside his tinfoil thunderbolts, and come down 
from his pasteboard Olympus. He stands con- 
fessed a man—a man with the same heart and 
the same sympathies as those which animate 
the breasts of bo It may be said that chil- 
dren have compelled their autocratic fathers to 
ive- them a constitution. When they know 
ow to use a knife and fork—which is their 
qualification for the franchise—they are allowed 
to sit at the same table with their parents. 
They are permitted to have a voice in the house, 
and to exercise their right respectfully to think 
and have opinions of their own. Love and 
sympathy and intelligent communion have taken 
the lace of a cold and senseless severity, and 
children, who formerly were little better than 
mechanical dolls, to be pushed up and down a 
stick like monkeys, or squeezed for a bark, like 
toy dogs, are freed from artificial restraints, 
and their intelligence is allowed to expand with 
the natural growth of their minds and bodies. 
No human system is perfect ; and in treating 
of Boys in these pages, 1 ventured to express the 
fear that children might be forced on too rapidly. 
This is a danger to S guarded against ; but it 
is easy to guard against incidental dangers when 
the fundamental system is based upon sound 
and rational principles. And there is no doubt 
that the relations which now subsist between 
parents and children are more in accordance 
with nature and reason then they have ever been 
at any previous period of the world’s wisdom. 





FOREIGN CLIMBS. 

Ir you read to a lady a newspaper para- 
graph recounting a death through crinoline, 
whether by burning’ or by entanglement in a 
endapuled, she will ask in triumph, “ And 
do you never get killed foolishly? What are 
your battues? What are your Melton Mow- 
brays? And what, if you please, are your Alpine 
scrambles? I have as much right to expose 
myself to a roasting or a pounding, as you have 
to risk your neck on a gun-flint a thousand feet 
in height. And it brings me more permanent 
enjoyment. At best, you have only a few fleet- 
ing hours of excitement ; you can’t reside on the 

oint of a needle; whereas, J am daily in every- 
Dody’s way; I can daily swell myself to any 
dimensions; I have the daily pleasure of drag- 
gling my train through the mire, and of frowning 
on every one who chances to tread on it.” 





It may be safely stated that many more deaths 
from accident and imprudence occur amongst the 
Alps, than ever reach the public eye or ear— 
certainly those of the British public. To be 
assured of this, you have only to travel in 
Switzerland with your ears and eyes open. The 
increased number we have recently heard of, 
may be ascribed partly to incre publicity, 
and partly to the increasing rashness of would- 
be acrobats calling themselves amateur moun- 
taineers. 

But a mountaineer may be assumed to be a 
erson who, dwelling amidst mountains, wses 
them for the purposes of nage | sustenance 
and shelter for himself, his family, and his cattle ; 
for the chase, and for travelling from one spot 
in his native country to another. An ambitious 
adventurer coming from afar, with money and 
curious appliances, for the sake of scaling, with 
no practical object or end except the gratifica- 
tion of his personal vanity, peaks and pinnacles 
never the before, is no more a mountaineer 
than Blondin, wheeling a child im a barrow 
along his tight-rope, is a mountaineer. And he 
has not Blondin’s excuse for his temerity—a 
living to get—nor, now, his merit, originality. 
On the contrary, he is following a comparatively 
beaten track known to be beset with dangers ; 
while his example is inducing other weak sim- 
pletons to come after him and do the same. 

Does our snarling philosophy, then, mean to 
prohibit the pleasures of Alpine excursioning ? 
Certainly not; only, like other pleasures, let 
them be enjoyed in moderation and with common 
sense. The fact is—and it cannot be too 
strongly insisted on—that there really exist 
three distinct Switzerlands, suspended one over 
the other at different altitudes. The first—the 
Switzerland of ladies, children, elderly gentle- 
men, and ordinary folk in general, includes all the 
valleys and lakes traversed by railways, highway 
roads, and steamers, comprising the carriageable 
passes, such as Mont Cenis, the Simplon, the St. 
Gothard, and others. These, with the walks and 
rides branching off from them, afford an immense 
total of enchanting scenery, which will occupy 
several years of delightful travel. 

The second region, sometimes dovetailing 
with the first, sometimes soaring above it, takes 
in the localities which cannot be reached in car- 
riages, but to which prudent lads and lassies 
may roam on foot or on horseback, with proper 
precautions. Its limits are necessarily variable 
and indefinite, depending upon season, weather, 
nerve, obedience to guides, and the capability 
of those individuals ; of whom it is only justice 
to say that accidents rarely occur through ¢heir 
fault. But as there are plants which gardeners 
call “half hardy,” and which, in fact, are not 
hardy at all, so there are Swiss excursions 
commonly regarded as tolerably safe, or slightly 
dangerous, which in truth are not a bit safe, but 
are perfectly dangerous. All that can be said 
is, that you may accomplish them with a whole 
skin, which may also be stated of the ascent of 
Mount Cervin. Several of the minor less fre- 
quented peaks are in the same predicament; as 
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is one of the most celebrated passes, the Gemmi ; 
witness (omitting obscure native accidents) the 
French lady, a senator’s daughter, whom, two 
or three summers ago, her stumbling mule 
pitched over the precipice. Her husband, walk- 
ing within a few feet of her, heard her one shriek 
of despair, and she was gone. She was picked 
up afterwards a mangled mass. The Gemmi, 
therefore, although a sensational pass, is cer- 
tainly not a safe one, and it would wy Bae 
pleasant to be caught on that part of it by a thick 
fog, a snow-storm, or a hurricane. ’ 

Our third and uppermost Switzerland supplies 
the Alpine Club with spots where human foot 
has never trod, or where the number of its foot- 
prints may be counted. It furnishes peaks as- 
cended only by scientific men and human 
donkeys. Nor is it the first time that fortune 
has associated those names. When the invading 
French infantry formed its squares to resist the 
onslaught of the Egyptian horsemen, a standing 
joke with the soldiers was the cry, “ Savans and 
asses into the middle !” 

Now what, one asks, is tle inducement which 
leads to the essaying of these perilous feats? 
One would gladly find a reasonable motive; but 
none is either found or offered. A late secre- 
tary to the Alpine Club leaves unanswered the 
very natural question, “What is the use of 
scaling precipitous rocks, and being for half an 
hour at the top of the terrestrial globe?” al- 
leging that these are questions of sentiment, and 
do not admit of conclusive arguments on either 
side. But if it once be conceded that life is 
risked for no earthly use whatever, most people 
will think that the admission settles the matter 
most conclusively. 

What is the motive of foolhardiness? We 
have said before, and again say, that the only 
one discoverable is BRAG. The common-place 
sport of steeple-chasing is eclipsed and extin- 
pe by pinnacle-chasing. But it is time to 

e instant in urging that the first ascent of an 
unclimbed peak, in which only a single life 
ame oe of guide or friend) is lost, confers, not 

ame, but a painful notoriety, which is a punish- 
ment instead of a reward of the exploit. 

Is scientific observation the object? Hardly. 
No problem is solved ; no geographical difficulty 
cleared away. It is not like ascertaining whe- 
ther at the North Pole there be an open sea, or 
whether, in the midst of Antarctic ice, there lie 
a region of mild and habitable temperature. If 
it be merely wanted to behold the ghastly flame 
of candles burning at great elevations, or to 
learn by experiment aa vegetables will and 
will not cook in water boiling fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, Mont Blanc is there 
open, ready, secure, guaranteed to be ascended 
and descended with the least possible chance of 
broken bones. Glaciers may be studied, rare 
minerals, plants, and insects collected, with 
equal safety. So that a society for the scaling 
of such heights as the Schreckhorn, the Kiger, 
and the Matterhorn, contributes about as much 
to the advancement of scieuce as would a club 
of young gentlemen who should undertake to 





bestride all the weathercocks of all the cathedral 
spires in the United Kingdom. 

Is it for the love of the picturesque, and for 
the sake of the view from the mountain-top, 
that the gymnast climbs to his giddy eminence ? 
A panorama, however magnificent, will be but 
carelessly and cursorily scanned during pro- 
gresses in which one false step, one feeble hand- 
hold, is death. But it is notorious that the 
most difficult peaks do not command the finest 
views. The eye derives far greater gratification 
from the scenes displayed by our second region. 

Of the manifold surprises in store for the 
climber, one or two instances will suffice. 
Professor Tyndall, illustrating the phenomenon 
now known under the name of Regelation, takes 
a straight bar of ice, and by passing it succes- 
sively through a series of moulds, each more 
curved than the last, finally turns it out as a 
semi-ring. The straight bar on being squeezed 
into the curved mould breaks, but by continuing 
the pressure new surfaces come in contact, an 
the continuity of the mass is restored. By 
taking a handful of those small fragments and 
squeezing them together, they freeze at their 
points of contact, and the mass becomes one 
aggregate. ‘The crossing of snow bridges in 
the upper regions of the Swiss glaciers, is often 
rendered possible solely by the regelation of the 
snow granules. The climber treads the mass 
carefully, and causes its granules to regelate ; 
he thus obtains an amount of rigidity which, 
without the act of regelation, would be quite 
unattainable. To those unaccustomed to such 
work, the crossing of snow bridges, spanning, as 
they often do, fissures a hundred feet and more 
in depth, must appear quite appalling.” By 
way of encouragement, we are previously in- 
formed that, in order that this freezing shall take 
place, the snow ought to be at thirty-two degrees 
and moist. When below thirty-two degrees and 
dry, on being squeezed it behaves like salt. 

The same great authority, to impress his 
readers with what happens when heat waves 
pursue their way unabsorbed, reminds them 
that a joint of meat might be roasted before a 
fire, the air around the joint being cold as ice. 

“The air on high mountains,” he adds, “ may 
be intensely cold, while a burning sun is over- 
head. The solar rays which, striking on the 
human skin, are almost intolerable, are incom- 
petent to heat the air sensibly, and we have 
only to withdraw into perfect shade to feel the 
chill of the atmosphere. I never, on any oc- 
casion, suffered so much from solar heat as in 
descending from the Corridor to the Grand 
Plateau of Mont Blanc, on August 13, 1857. 
Though we were at the time hip deep in 
snow, the sun blazed apie my companion and 
myself with unendurable power. Immersion in 
the shadow of the Dome du Goaté at once 
changed my feelings, for here the air was at a 
freezing temperature. It was not, however, 
sensibly colder than the air through which the 
sunbeams passed, and I suffered, not from the 
contact of hot air, but from radiant heat, which 
had reached me through an icy cold medium.” 
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It may be doubted whether exhausting moun- 
tain rambles are the best restorative for hard- 
worked professional men, who have been pent 
in cities for the ten months previous. The 
change of their physical conditions is too abrupt 
and complete to be healthy. From situations 
in which they are almost entirely screened from 
radiation, both from within and without, they 
rush into floods of light, showers of sunbeams, 
and other influences darted out by our great 
luminary, the sun, while they incur sudden 
losses of animal heat unknown to their city ex- 

erience. It cannot be a very salutary tonic to 
roasted at one end and iced at the other. 
The effects of the cooking are visible in the 
noses and lips they bring down to the valley. 
Starlight nights passed on the mountain-side 
may ‘have worse effects than the temporary 
suffering from cold. Moon-blindness, we are 
told, is caused by the chill produced by radia- 
tion from the eyes; the shining of the moon 
being merely ax accompaniment to the clearness 
of the atmosphere. A member of the Alpine 
Club, who made an ineffectual attempt to ascend 
the Schreckhorn while it was still a virgin peak, 
never recovered his eyesight perfectly after the 
two nights which he spent among the snow. 

Michelet, speaking of the beneficial effects of 
change of air (La Mer, p. 360), says: “ Tran- 
sitions, especially, ought to be made with great 
caution. 

“ Can we, without preparation, without some 
modification of living and regimen, be abruptly 
transferred from a completely inland climate 
(Paris, Lyons, or Dijon) to a sea-side climate ? 
Can we, until we have breathed the sea air for 
a considerabie time, begin taking sea baths? 
Can we, without some habituation of prudent 
hydrotherapy, commenced inland, brave, in the 
open air, the nervous constriction, the horripi- 
lation caused by cold water which sticks to you 
as you get out of it, and often with a high wind 
blowing? These preliminary questions will more 
and more attract the attention of medical men. 

“ The extreme rapidity of railway travelling 
is an anti-medical circumstance. To go, as we 
do, in twenty hours from Paris to the Mediter- 
ranean, traversing different climates from hour 
to hour, is the most imprudent act in the world 
for a nervous person to commit. You reach 
Marseilles with your head in a whirl, full of 
agitation, inebriated.. When Madame de Sé- 
vigné took a month to go from Brittany to 
Provence, she passed gradually and by cautious 
stages through the violent opposition of those 
two climates. She proceeded insensibly from 
the western to the eastern maritime zone, and 
thence to the inland climate of Burgundy. 
Then, slowly following the Upper Rhone into 
Dauphiny, she confronted with less difficulty 
the high winds of Valence and Avignon. Fi- 
nally, resting for a while at Aix, in inland Pro- 
vence, away from the Rhéne and from the coast, 
she became a naturalised Provengale, as far as 
breathing and the chest were concerned. Then, 
and then only, she encountered the Mediter- 
ranean.” Contrast this with the instantaneous 





flights made now-o’-days from Westminster 
Hall to the top of Mont Blanc. 

We shall be told that “ mountaineering” is 
a manly exercise. It is so, inasmuch as it is 
not womanly. But it is not noblemanly when 
it is selfish. Is it manly to expose a parent, a 
brother, or a wife, to the chance of quite un- 
called-for sorrow? To lead them into danger 
perhaps for the satisfaction of recovering our 
remains? To tempt hardworking guides, mostly 
family men, to expose their lives for no adequate 
object; bringing them, for our amusement, to 
the condition of Roman gladiators, who might 
exclaim, “ Morituri te salutamus,” “ We take off 
our caps to you, on our way to destruction ?” 

Is gambling manly? A gambler, for the sake 
of temporary excitement, takes his chance of 
worldly ruin ; but he is led on by the expeciation 
that he will one day make his fortune—perhaps 
that very day or night. Reckless mountaineer- 
ing is greater folly than gambling ; because, for 
the sake of overstrained emotions, it risks ai, 
with nothing to win but an empty boast. 

When Alpine Clubbists hold that it is “a 
question of sentiment,” we may ask whether it 
be not rather a question of duty. The great 
argument against suicide urged by moralists is, 
that a man has not the right to dispose of his 
life as he pleases. Life is a precious gift, not 
to be lightly thrown away. It is not a man’s 
own, but a trust conferred upon him by his 
Maker, to employ to the best of his ability. 
Has, then, a man the right to cause the wanton 
sacrifice (even in his own proper person) of a 
useful member of society, - the snapping of 
a rope, the slipping of a stone, the failure of a 
grapnel, or the imperfect freezing of a bridge of 
snow ? 

When sensible people discover that they are 
on a wrong track, they confess it, and retrace 
their steps. Our climbing enthusiasts may do 
the same, without exposing themselves to the 
slightest reproach as to want of courage. No- 
body will say or believe that our countrymen 
(whether Irish, Scotch, or English) are afraid 
to face danger. But danger should be nobly 
faced. Compare the man who ascends Mount 
Cervin, “ prepared to conquer the mountain or 
die,” as reported in the newspapers, with him 
who braves the cholera, or visits typhus patients. 





A TREMENDOUS LEAP. 

Ir was, under the circumstances, the oddest, 
though at the same time the most common- 
place and unexciting ghost-story I ever heard in 
my life. It related to a giant, some ten or 
twelve feet high, who, many hundred years ago, 
dwelt on a valor high mountain in ——shire, 
and greatly oppressed the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages. Since the time of his 
death, his ghost had, from time to time, 
appeared in a certain green lane close to the 
foot of the mountain ; where it was apparently 
persecuted by a troop of smaller ghosts, sup- 
posed to represent the victims of his op- 
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pression. A very stupid tale, such as one 
might expect to find in a child’s story-book, or 
erhaps in a collection of semi-mythological 
ome Its oddity consisted in the circum- 
stance that it afforded the subject of conversa- 
tion to a party assembled in the parlour of a 
’ yoadside inn, situated. near the haunted lane, 
and that one of the speakers asserted that he 
had actually seen the ghost with his own eyes. 
Any one who analyses his own feelings with 
respect to supernatural manifestations, will dis- 
cover that a ghost-story is terrible just in 
proportion to the closeness of its connexion 
with the real life of the present day. If genuine 
awe is to be inspired, it is absolutely necessary 
that the originating cause of a spectre should 
not be more ancient than the reign of Queen 
Anne. Should the ghost be traced to some un- 
happy gentleman who committed suicide under 
one of the Georges, so much the better. And 
if referred, with convincing evidence, to some 
one who died last year, it would be absolutely 
perfect. Unfortunately, this last position in- 
volves an ideality of effectiveness that ean 
rarely be obtained, and it is to be remarked that 
the apparition of a gentleman personally known 
toa Se number of living souls, might have 
to encounter an ordeal of searching criticism, by 
no means easy to pass. On the whole, as a 
good, safe, practical expedient for raising terror, 
nothing is better than a ghost in a court dress, 
after the fashion depicted by Hogarth. 
Something may be said im favour of the ex- 
tremely white ghost, which belongs to no period 
at all—the ghost that was once rendered familiar 
to the public by the short tragedies performed 
in Bolesieens show, and by Monk Lewis’s 
Castle Spectre. This was the ghost rudely 
copied by the wicked boors, who constructed 
spectres with sheets and hollow turnips for the 
purpose of terrifying old women, and the fact 
that this base mockery has literally frightened a 
great many persons out of their wits, sufficiently 
roves the effectiveness of the appearance. 
ut I would say that the white ghost rather 
appeals to a primitive than to a cultivated mind— 
is somewhat vulgar in its strength. The white 
dress once meant a shroud, and was well suited 
to a manifestation in a churchyard, but after- 
wards it assumed any pattern, and meant 
nothing. The ghost at Richardson’s wore a 
tunic and helmet of surpassing whiteness, and 
his face was chalked to correspond. The fault 
of the white ghost is, that it is too abstract. 
Still, as an expedient for exciting terror, the 
- stock white ghost of rustic villages is far su- 
perior to the ghost that is referable to a time 
wholly different from our own. Our grand- 
fathers link us with the early Georges, and then 
take us back to Queen Anne, but when we 
come (say) to Elizabeth, we find ourselves in a 
period represented by books and monuments 
alone, and with which we have no traditional 
connexion. A ghost in an Elizabethan dress 
is too historical to be terrible; while as fora 
baronial ghost in armour, the rumour that such 
| * mee haunted any grim castle would fail to 





seare the most timid old woman in the neigh- 
bouring village. 

But the spectre of a giant—of an ultra-mythi- 
eal monster, that probably never lived at all, and, 
if he did, must have been ten times more wonder- 
ful than his own ghost—sueh a spectre was the 
very sublime of effeteness. One is accustomed 
now-a-days to regard a giant as a funny figure. 
I recollect, when a party of us got up an amateur 
pantomime on the subject of Jack the Giant 
Killer at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Bend- 
lads, how a fund of mirth was produced at the 
appearance of thin Harry Smith, when with 
infinite bolsters he had stuffed himself into an 
Ogre. Iwas the harlequin on that occasion, 
and executed the flying leap through a sup- 
posed window with great applause. I recollect 
that just as I was in the middle of the leap an 
uneasy doubt crossed my mind whether the 
men who were to catch me behind the scenes 
were really at their post. The doubt was hor- 
rible. Could anything like that horror be pro- 
duced by such a dull phenomenon as the ghost 
of a giant ? 

Absorbed in these reflections. (the acuteness 
and profundity of which have, I trust, been 
appreciated by the reader), I found myself in the 
very lane which, according to local tradition, was 
haunted by the insipid spectre. The sun was 
going down, and, I am ashamed to confess the 
fact, I felt rising within me a pusillanimous re- 
gret that the lane was connected with any 
ghost whatever, gigantie or otherwise. The 
practical value of my professed theories was 
rapidly approaching zero. 

I once read, with considerable respect, the 
theatrical notice which a literary friend of mine 
wrote for a weekly newspaper on the oceasion 
of some performance of Sheridan’s comedy 
The Rivals. With much shrewdness, as [ 
thought, my friend pointed out a glaring ineon- 
sistency in the character of Bob Acres. Why 
should the aforesaid Bob be so ferociously 
valiant when writing the challenge, and so ob- 
trusively timid when awaiting the approach of 
his antagonist ? The author had clearly sought 
to amuse his audience at the expense of truth. 
So said, or rather wrote my friend, and the ex- 
position of his view oceupied nearly a column 
of close small print. I thought him lengthy, 
but right. My walk in the haunted lane has 
convinced me that Sheridan was right, and my 
friend was wrong. 

Still I went on, and soon perceived straight 
before me a sort of white mist, which extended 
almost entirely across the road, and was by no 
means to be accounted for by the general state 
of the atmosphere, the adjoining fields being 
entirely free from exhalations of any kind. This 
was strange, and the phenomenon became 
stranger still as L approached it. Manifestly 
the mist had something like a human outline. 
A large mass, resembling a body, culminated in 
a smaller one, which seemed like a head, and 
was split at the bottom into two columns, which, 
without any great stretch of fancy, might be 
taken for legs, while towards the head shot out 
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two other columns, that very tolerably repre- 
sented arms. All was very vague and undefined, 
and there was a total absence of minute details. 
Nevertheless, if a party of schoolboys, on a 
winter’s day, had succeeded in making anything 
half so like a man, out of snow, they oe have 
deemed themselves artists of no ordinary skill. 
Whether this were a ghost or a lusus nature, 
there was no doubt it was the spectral giant 
of whom I had heard so much. 

What was I todo? I felt monstrously dis- 
inclined to proceed, and I did not relish the 
notion of waiting till the form dispersed, 
especially as, instead of rarefying it seemed to 
become more dense, and I began to observe in 
the head-like mass a pair of luminous spots, that 
were by no means a bad imitation of eyes. 
Should I go back? I rather think I should 
have adopted that inglorious expedient, had I 
not, on turning my head, perceived in my rear 
some half > on smaller masses of mist, 
which likewise vaguely resembled the human 
form, and which, as they moved towards me, 
were rendered singularly unpleasant by a sort 
of chirping sound, of which they seemed to 
be the source. I had often read of “gibber- 
ing” ghosts, without precisely knowing the sig- 
nification of the participle, just as a cockney 
poet freely writes about “ glades,” and “ dells,” 
and “‘dingles,” without any very distinct picture 
before his mind’s eye. I perfectly understand 
the meaning of it now. 

The little ghosts, for so I must consent to 
call them, as they exactly corresponded to the 
spectral vietims of cruelty of which I had heard, 
were much more formidable than the big one, 
and rendered retreat morally impossible.. The 
big ghost, at all events, stood still, but these 
minor phantoms pressed close upon me—closer, 
and closer—till I felt something extremely cold 
and clammy touch my ungloved hand. 

This was unbearable. A thrill of horror shot 
through my whole frame, and instinet brought 
to my mind—if mind I had at the time—the 
memory of that harlequin’s leap by which I 
had once acquired such honourable distinction. 
Taking a run, I darted, after the most approved 
mag ey fashion, through the larger misty 
orm that stood immediately before me. 

Never shall I forget. the sensation of that 
dreadful moment. seemed to be passing 
through a medium, cold beyond the power of 
thermometrical expression, and at the same time 
my ears were stunned by a shriek of agony that 
might have come from the chained Prometheus. 

It is not at all surprising that I was found 
insensible on the road. A harlequin’s leap, with 
nobody to catch the leaper, is in itself no joke, 
and here was a leap of the kind in question, 
accompanied by the most aggravating circum- 
stances. How, as I afterwards heard, I was 

icked up and carried back to the little inn, and 
ay for a day or two in a very incapable con- 
dition, I need not record at length. It is 
sufficient to say that no bones were broken— 
though I had been shaken enough to justify the 
production of a moderate doctor’s bill—and that 





I soon found myself once more in the parlour of 
the inn. 
An old distich, hackneyed to death, teaches 
us that 
He who’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


I onee laid a wager that these lines were or were 
not (I forget which) in Hudibras, and though I 
do not remember the result of the search made 
on the occasion, I perfectly recollect that L lost 
half-a-crown. Never could the proverbial ex- 
pression be applied with more perfect accuracy 
than to my mental case when | was in a con- 
valescent state. I had been convinced of the 
existence of ghosts very much indeed against my 
will—sorely against my will, in a most disagree- 
ably strict sense of the word—as many a bone in 
my skin could testify. Hence I was determined 
not to yield to such obtrusive convictions. 
would disbelieve more sturdily than ever. 

Indeed, what more easily explained away than 
the phantom giant? The beverages vended at 
the ae were not of the best, and I had im- 
bibed rather more than my usual quantity while 
listening to the interesting discourse in the 
parlour when I entered the room. My mind 
was filled with the ridiculous legend I had just 
heard, and when I encountered a mist that had 
no distinct shape at all, it was the easiest matier 
in the world to accommodate to the shapeless 
mass a form corresponding to the story. With- 
out any determining cause whatever, we all of 
us, on occasion, make tolerably distinct images 
out of clouds, burning coals, coffee-grounds, and 
what not; and here was an obvious determining 
cause why I should take a mist for a giant, 
without an approach to that monomania which 
made Don Cuizote mistake a windmill for a 
similar monster. 

While I was vainly striving to scrape a par- 
ticle of amusement out of a local paper, two 
persons entered the room who had om the 
principal speakers in the memorable discussion. 
One of them, aecording to his own assertion, 
had actually seen the spectre; the other was an 
obstinate disbeliever, newly arrived from. an- 
other district, and who, having no respect what- 
ever for the popular creed of the village, 
simply doubted whether his informant was a 
fool or a mendacious person. 

The ghost-seer came in first, and had hardly 
seated himself than he was joined by his former 
adversary, who accosted him in a jeering tone : 

° Well, Jones, have you seen anything of 
your friend the ghost again ?” 

“About the ghost being my friend, Mr. 
Nicolls, that’s neither here nor there,” answered 
Jones; “ but if I did not see it last night, Pm 
a Dutchman.” 

* You may be a Dutchman, for all I know,” 
brilliantly retorted Nicolls; “but, whether 
Dutchman or no, you seem to be none the worse 
for it.” 

“No, Mr. Nicolls, I flatter myself I have 
seen that ghost rather too often to be much ruffled 
when I come across it; and it is not those who 
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believe least in them things that are always 
least frightened at them.” 

This was a blow unintentionally dealt at me, 
but of course I took no notice. 

“Last night, however,” proceeded Mr. Jones, 
“the ghost was very much altered—quite 
dened like.” 

“Stood twenty feet in his stockings instead 
of ten,” sneered Mr. Nicolls. ‘“ Growed, no 
doubt.” 

“No; there you are out, sharp as you think 
yourself,” replied Jones. “If you must know 
the truth, though you don’t deserve to know it, 
the ghost had oleae hole like, right through the 
middle of his chest. There is no mistake about 
it, for I saw the moon shining clean through his 
bosom, while all the rest of him was misty 
like, as usual.” 

T rushed out of the room into the open air. 
I had had an experience too strange for my 
endurance. I, and I only, knew the cause of 
the poor spectre’s disfigurement. I believe, 
indeed, that I am the only person recorded in 
the pages of fact or fiction—the only person, I 
say, who ever—jumped through a ghost. 





NORTH GERMAN HARVEST-HOME. 

Towanps the end of August, eighteen ’sixty- 
two, I was at Daheran, a sea-bathing place on 
a secluded part of the Baltic, and there made 
the acquaintance of Herr Hillmann, a wealthy 
“ Ritterguttbesitzer ”—literally Knight-estate- 
owner—of the neighbourhood. Herr Hill- 
mann, being not only a wealthy but also a 
well informed and pleasant man, who, more- 
over, had a certain amount of English at his 
command, I soon became very friendly with 
him, and the result was, that he asked me to 
spend a few days with him at Basdorf—the one 
of his extensive farms which he inhabited—in 
order to witness a harvest-home and peasant 
wedding at Mecklenburg. Accordingly I gave 
up the Tast day of the races, which formed the 
special attraction of Daberan at that time, and 
went by rail to Biitzow. 

Here I was met by a long waggon, the sides 
of which were formed by a pair of ladders, 
whence it derived the appellation of “ Ladder- 
waggon,” and the seats of two well-stuffed 
sacks, placed at a little distance, one behind 
the other, in a cozy bedding of straw. The 
first of these sacks was the seat of the driver, 
I occupied the second, and the space behind 
me received my luggage. This conveyance was 
drawn by four splenid bay horses, which would 
not have disgraced Hyde Park in the month of 
June, had not the harness been made up of very 
rusty leather and rope’s ends. I climbed to my 
sack, and we drove at a solemn pace out of the 
station, through the town and past the red brick 
prison, till we came to the “ chaussée,” or mac- 
adamised high road, where the four bays, upon 
a gentle admonition from Friedrich, went off 
at the mildest trot ever performed by horses. 
Thus we proceeded, till after about an hour 





and a half we left the chaussée and entered a 
country road, the recollection of which is still 
enough to make my bones ache: for the soil here 
being of the heaviest wheat-growing descrip- 
tion, and the road commissioners aseandle 
contenting themselves with that part of their 
duties which obliges them to go to a round of 
country dinners (after which they are all more 
or less in a state such as makes them forget 
their sufferings on the road thither), I was most 
forcibly impressed with everyrut and flint that our 
wheels encountered. An hour and a quarter of 
this brought us to the manor-house of Basdorf, 
Herr Hillmann’s “estate,” the approach to which 
consisted of a long avenue of lime-trees, flanked 
on either side by the outhouses—i.e. the stables, 
cowhouses, barns, and other farm buildings— 
and of a causeway, the like of which my English 
mind could scarcely have accepted as a possi- 
bility. The ruts between the boulders that 
formed the pavement were such as to oblige 
the horses to go at a procession pace, yea, 
sometimes to come toa perfect stand-still. But 
at last we did arrive at the door of a long one- 
storied house, that stood in the shade of a row 
of magnificent lime-trees. Hostess and host— 
as perfectly well bred and educated a lady and 
gentleman as one could wish to see, received 
me with frank hospitality, and led me through 
a spacious hall into a large whitewashed apart- 
ment on the right, with homely but comfort- 
able furniture, and a rosewood grand piano; on 
a side-table in this room, where all the meals 
were taken (no less than six a day: breakfast 
at eight, luncheon at eleven, dinner at half-past 
one, coffee with cake at three, “ vesperbrod,” 
a kind of afternoon luncheon, generally con- 
sisting of bread-and-butter and cold meats, to 
which tea is added sometimes, at half-past five, 
and supper—hot—at nine o’clock), a cold and 
ver seins collation was laid out, of which 
I gladly partook in company with my enter- 
tainers. When our acquaintance had in this 
way been cemented, we took a stroll in the 
garden that flanked the house on either side, 
and spread a considerable distance behind it—a 
garden that was a wonderful conglomeration of 

ark, flower-garden, kitchen-garden, orchard, wil- 

erness, and stately avenues of grand old oaks 
and beeches. Beguiling the walk with pleasant 
chat, we had reached the edge of a thick 
brushwood, when we suddenly heard a most 
piteous whine. Herr Hillmann immediately 
recognised the voice of his favourite pointer 
dog, whistled to him, and received a feeble yelp 
in answer. We hurried in the direction of the 
sound, and soon found the dog, apparently 
dying. Herr Hillmann examined the poor brute, 
and discovered crowds of enormous horse- 
leeches that were sucking the life out of him. 
The poor old boy had evidently been in a 
certain black pool hard by—probably in pur- 
suit of a water-hen—and there been fastened 
on by these murderous creatures. It was a 
pitiful sight, for nothing could be done to save 
the poor animal, who died half an hour after. 
This incident threw a slight gloom over the rest 
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of the evening, and the supper was but a silent 
meal. But after supper my host proposed a 
walk to the fields, where the waggon-loaders 
were still at work bringing in the last loads of 
wheat, for on the morrow was the harvest-home, 
and not a sheaf must remain in the field, except 
what is left for the gleaners. 

It was a pretty scene: the waggons, like the 
one that met me at the station, were each 
drawn by four beautiful horses, some were 
loaded to the top, that is about twelve feet 
high from the bottom, on which eminence some 
lads and women were riding home to the grana- 
ries to unload and store the corn, some being 
laden and some returning empty from the gra- 
naries for fresh loads. The women wore short 
black stuff petticoats, little short-waisted scarlet 
jackets with silver buttons, that hung loosel 
open over their white long-sleeved shirts, whic 
went high up to the neck like those of the men, 
and with little scarlet caps, that covered no- 
thing but the very backmost back of their back 
hair, of which they all have a profusion. The 
lads were in white linen trousers, shirt sleeves, 
red braces, and straw hats, ornamented by their 
sweethearts with gay ribbons and flowers—all 
whistling and working and singing merrily in 
the soft smile of the large approving harvest- 
moon. It was twelve o’clock before the last 
load had left the field, and all the men and 
women who did not find room on the top of it, 
shouldered their pitchforks and escorted it home 
with songs. 

My bedroom was situated in a side-gable of 
the house, and although the furniture was 
homely, the room was delightfully clean and 
cozy. The two Gothic windows overlooked 
the flower-garden, and it being a sultry night, 
I left them open and enjoyed the full benefit 
of the fragrances arising from below, as well 
as the songs of the nightingales that lived in 
every bush and tree of the garden. It seemed 
to me as if I had scarcely gone to sleep, when at 
three o’clock I was wakened by a tremendous 
clattering noise, which I soon ascertained pro- 
ceeded from the milk-pails of the dairymaids, 
going out into the pastures to milk the cows. 
Too tired to go out and witness this performance, 
I returned to my bed, and slept till balf-past 
seven o’clock. On arriving in the hall below, I 
found a large assembly of the village peasants, 
dressed in their Sunday best, and when I 
entered the living-room, Herr and Frau Hill- 
mann, after making kind inquiries in regard to 
my comforts during the night, informed me 
that I had just come down in time to witness 
the beginning of the ceremonies of the day. It 
——— to be the custom that all the weddings 
of the village people were put off till the feast 
of the ef see satin hg I suppose, because 
the people had not the time before, and partly 
because the whole expense of the festivity 
was in this way transferred to the lord of the 
manor. The brides—we had three of them on 
this occasion—dress themselves in their best, 
consisting of a new black stuff shirt, a very 
short-waisted scarlet jacket fastened with silver 





buttons, and a white muslin kerchief pinned 
across the bosom, and then go up to the manor 
house, that the lady may put the finishing touch 
to their hair—generally insisting upon y be 
it curled in front, a glory which they will un- 
dergo much agony to attain—and put on their 
crowns! These crowns had been prepared by 
Frau Hillmann, and consisted of a mysterious 
structure of the shape of a small beehive, built up 
with artificial flowers, natural green leaves, nar- 
row ends of parti-coloured ribbons, and an abun- 
dance of tinsel. When this ornament had been 
laced on the head of the bride—which could not 
done till after she had been shedding copious 
tears, none but herself knowing at what, and 
several times declared that her strength was 
forsaking her, and she must inevitably faint, 
unless supported by frequent doses of wine— 
she presented an object highly suggestive of an 
Indian squaw on a high festival. 

When Frau Hillmann had performed her 
arduous duties towards the three brides, the 
whole assembly in the hall, amongst whom were 
the three bridegrooms, were fortified with beer 
(a kind of beer that was not at all like Bass’s 
pale ale) and cake, after which four ladder- 
waggons, with four sacks each, and drawn by 
four horses, clattered = to the door to convey 
the party to church. The last of the waggons 
carried the musicians with their brass instru- 
ments, and when all had mounted into their 
seats, they drove off at a merry trot (how it 
must have hurt them on that pavement !), accom- 
panied by the loud and blatant strains of the 
band in the rear. 

During the absence of the bridal party, those 
who remained behind all assisted at the putting 
up and spreading of a long narrow table in the 
shade of the lime-trees, at which the whole 
village, as well as all the in and out-door servants 
of the farm, were to be regaled with a sumptuous 
repast, consisting of milk soups, large legs of 
roast veal, goose, two huge smoked hams, po- 
tatoes and Cond beans, and a second course 
of rice boiled in milk, with stewed prunes—to 
be washed down with an unlimited supply of 
the above-mentioned home-brewed ale, and the 
contents of a small keg of home-distilled brandy 
for the men. 

Punctually at twelve o’clock the waggons 
returned from church, and at the first sign of 
them the cooks dished up, so that at the same 
moment that the wedding party alighted, the 
dinner stood smoking on the table. As soon 
as the brides had shyly received the congratu- 
lations of the guests, every one took a seat and 
applied him—or herself—energetically and ex- 
clusively to the business of the hour. At one 
o’clock the dinner was over, and the whole 
crowd hurried to one of the barns, where 
a large space had been cleared and decorated 
with flowers to serve as a ball-room. The ball 
had to be opened by the lord of the manor, 
and in this wise: Herr Hillmann with the eldest 
of the brides, whose young husband had the 
honour of Frau Hillmann’s hand for the same 
“Polonaise”—a kind of mazy march; I had 
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the second bride assigned to me, and her hus- 
band the housekeeper to him; whilst the third 
bride fell to the share of the coachman—a very 

eat dignitary in the household —and her 
husband took the lady’s-maid: had any lady 
visitors been staying in the house, or had there 
been any daughters in the family, they would 
have taken the places of the housekeeper and 
the lady’s-maid. Herr Hillmann andI were re- 
leased after we had danced with the three 
brides, but poor Frau Hillmann—who happened 
to be a rather stout lady—had to perform obli- 
gatory dances, not only with the three bride- 
grooms, but also with the coachman, the hunts- 
map, and the miller! After their etiquette 
dances, the brides were allowed to divest them- 
selves of their crowns, and then the dancing 
commenced in good earnest. Besides the dances 
of society, such as the Polka, the Galop, and 
the Polka-Mazurka, they performed a variety of 
national quadrilles, which were characterised 
by much stamping of feet and clapping of hands 
and frequent staccato yells of the men, and as 
the night wore onward the brandy-kegs gradually 
got emptier, every one introduced a “pas” and 
variations of his own into the dance. One couple 
especially received much applause from the 
rest of the company, who left off dancing in 
order to admire their performance. The dance 
was a Polka-Mazurka, and at a certain bar in 
the music the gentleman—one of the stable- 
boys—lifted his partner, a particularly delicate- 
looking, slender little dairymaid, clean off the 
floor and high above his head into the air, 
promptly setting her down again to go on in the 
dance in perfect time with the nrasic—all this 
with the greatest ease of manner on both sides. 
After this feat I left the dancers to retire to 
rest—a rest that, until about four o’clock in the 
morning, was every now and then broken by 
the jolly shrieks of the men and the screams 
of women’s laughter. 





A DAY WITH HOLIBUT. 


“Tue treasures of the ocean are greater than 
those of the land.” This assertion applies, 
perhaps, with greater force and truthfulness to 
the Pacific than to the Atlantic Ocean. Its in- 
exhaustible store, without any visible decrease, 
and with only a trifling expenditure of labour, 
supplies food, and even luxuries, to the nume- 
rous natives tenanting the islands that every- 
where stud its vast expanse, as well as the 
coasts washed by its blue waters. 

It cannot be the result of mere chance that 
human necessities, and the requisites to supply 
them, are so wonderfully and admirably balanced! 
Whales and seals, together with numerous oily 


- inhabitants of the sea, obeying a wise and won- 


derful instinct, regularly visit the coasts and 
island homes of the savage, and thus bring a 
regular supply of heat-yielding matter. So 
deep-sea fish, solid, substantial, and muscular, 
in like manner, furnish material equally needed 
to build up the thew and sinew required by the 





native, to enable him to catch, subdue, and 
secure these leviathans of the deep. 

Of all the deep-sea fish the holibut is by far 
the largest and strongest the savage has to 
grapple with. Holibut fishing, as practised by 
the Indians, in a canoe, on a dangerously rough 
sea, is a sport few have indulged in. 

My story commences at Fort Rupert, a 
trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at 
the extreme end of Vancouver’s Island; this 
so-called fort is a depét for trading, or, in 
other words, bartering goods of various kinds 
for peltries (fur skins simply sun dried) brought 
for sale by Indian hunters to the fort. A large 
colony of Indians live close by, in a village 
composed of wood sheds, situated on a level 
plateau overlooking a bay, or, more correctly, a 
sheltered roadstead, named Beaver Harbour. 
A regular fleet of canoes are generally to be 
seen on - a. of all _ tight the war 
canoe, capable of carrying thirt. ting men, 
down to the shell, paddled b atits and boys. 
I was the guest of the chief trader, and 
having expressed a desire to witness holibut 
fishing, it was arranged that my wishes should 
be gratified, as soon as the requisite nego- 
tiations could be carried out with the chiefs. 
The morning of departure arrived, and as I 
left the fort, and strolled down the slanting 
beach towards the sea, a quaint assemblage of 
disagreeable specimens of humanity preceded 
me, in novel procession—savages of every age 
and size, from the stalwart chief to the wad- 
dling brat, all eyes and stomach. 

A chief, particularly a white one, in savage- 
dom is great or little in an exact ratio to 
the amount of pat-a-lech (a word equivalent to 
the bak-sheish of Easterns) he pays or gives 
for service rendered — being the trader’s 
guest, and the presents being deemed highly 
satisfactory, of course the “ Long Beard”—so 
they styled me—was on the topmost pinnacle 
of popularity. 

Alarge canoe,manned by four savages, awaited 
my arrival, and this being a. special occasion, they 
were more elaborately painted than is usual. A 
brief description of one will serve to portray the 
other three. ‘Tailors are entirely unknown in 
the land of the red-skin. A small piece of 
blanket, or fur, tied round the waist, constitutes 
the court, evening, and morning costume of both 
chief and subject. My crew were silted with 
pieces of scarlet blanket. Imagine, if you can, 
a dark, swarthy, copper-coloured figure leaning 
ona canoe paddle, his jet black hair hanging 
down nearly to the middle of his back, the front 
hair being clipped close in a straight line across 
the forehead. Neither beard, whisker, nor mous- 
tache ever adorns the face of the red-skin, the 
hair being tweezered out by squaws in early life, 
and thus destroyed. A line of vermilion extends 
from the centre of the forehead to the tip of the 
nose, and from this trunk line others radiate, 
over and under the eyes and across the cheeks. 
Between these red lines, white and blue streaks 
alternately fill the interstices. A similar pattern 
ornaments chest, arms, and back, the frescoing 
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being artistically arranged to give apparent 
width to the chest; the legs and feet being 
naked. A fine bag made from the skin of the 
medicine otter, elaborately decorated with beads, 
scarlet cloth, bells, and brass buttons, slung 
round. the neck by a broad belt of wampum, 
completed the costume of my coxswain. The 
canoe was what is commonly called a dug-out, 
that is, made from asolid log of wood. The cedar 
(thuga gigantea) is always used by coast In- 
dians for canoe-making. ‘he process of hollow- 
ing out is long and tedious, but when complete 
the requisite bulge at the sides is accomplished 
by a very ingenious method. The canoe being 
filled with water, red hot stones are continually 
plunged into it until nearly boiling, then pieces 
of wood of various Jengths are jammed athwart 
the canoe, and thus the sides are pressed out, 
and when cold retain the shape given to them. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the lines of 
the canoes used by the Fort Rupert Indians. 
Coiled round the sharp bow of the eanoe like a 
huge snake was a strong line about sixty fathoms 
in length, made from the inner bark of ‘the cy- 
press, neatly twisted. Laying along each side, 
extending far beyond both bow and stern, were 
two light spear hafts about sixty feet long, 
whilst stowed away in the bow were a dozen 
shorter spears, one end being barbed, the other 
constructed to fit on to the longer spear, but so 
contrived that the spearman can readily detach 
it by a skilful jerk. Tied lightly to the centre 
of each of the smaller spears, was a bladder made 
from sealskin blown full of air, the line attaeh- 
ing it being about three fathoms in length. 

had hardly completed my investigation of 
the canoe, its crew and contents, when, to my 
intense astonishment, the four Indians who 
were to accompany me lifted me, as they would 
a bale of fur ora barrel of pork, and without a 
word deposited me in the bottom of the 
canoe, where I was enjoined to sit much in 
the same position enforced on a culprit in 
the parish stocks. I may mention, incident- 
ally, that a canoe is not half as enjoyable as 
poets and ‘novelists, who are to draw 
imaginary sketches, would lead the uninitiated 
to believe. It would be impossible to trust one- 
self in a more uneomfortable, dangerous, damp, 
disagreeable kind of boat—generally designated 
a “ Fairy Barque”—that “rides, dances, glides, 
threads its silvery cotrse, over seas, and lakes, 
or arrosw-like shoots foaming rapids.” All a 
miserable delusion and a myth. Getting in, 
unless lifted as I was bodily like baggage, is to 
any but an Indian a dangerous and difficult 
process; the least preponderance of weight to 
either side, and out you tumble into the water 
to a certainty. Again, lowering oneself into 
the bottom is quite as bad, if not worse, re- 
quiring extreme care to keep an even balance, 
and a flexibility of back and limb seldom pos- 
sessed by any save tumblers and tight-rope 
dancers. Down safely, then, as I have said, 
you are compelled to sit in a most painful posi- 
tion, and the least attempt to alter it generally 
results in a sudden heelimg over of the canoe, 





when you find yourself sitting in a foot of cold 
water, 

We are off, and swiftly crossing Beaver Har- 
bour, the beech grows indistinct in the distance ; 
still the dusky forms of the Indians, the rough 
gaudily painted huts, the gleam of many lodge- 
fires, and wreaths of white smoke slowly as- 
cending through the still air, the square sub- 
stantial pickets shutting in the trade fort, its 
roof and chimneys just peeping above all, 
backed by the sombre green of the pine-trees, 
together presented a picture novel in all its 
details, wild and grand as a whole, such as 
Turner would have loved to paint. 

A few minutes and we round the jutting 
headland, keeping close along the rocky shore 
of the island, glide past snug bays and cozey 
little land-locked harbours, the homes and haunts 
of countless wild-fowl ; soon we leave the shore 
and stand away to sea. The breeze is fresher 
here, and a ripple that would be nothing in a 
boat, makes the flat-bottomed canoe what a 
sailor would call unpleasantly lively. Save a 
wetting from the spray and an occasional sur 
of water over the gunwale, all goes pleasantly. 
The far-away land is barely distinguishable in 
the grey haze. No canoes are to be seen in 
the dark blue water, the only sign of living 
things—a flock of sea-gulls waging war on a 
shoal of fish, the distant spouting of a whale, 
and the glossy backs of the black fish as they 
roll lazily through the ripple. The line at the 
bow is Tncoiled, a heavy stone enclosed in a 
net is attached as a sinker, a large hook made 
of bone and hardwood, baited with a piece of 
the octopus, a species of cuttle-fish, is made 
fast to the long line by a piece of hemp cord; 
then comes the heavy plunge of the sinker, and 
the rattle of the line as it runs over the side of 
the canoe, and we wait in silence for the ex- 
pected bite. While so waiting, it may be as 
well briefly to expiain, for the benefit of such 
as are not familiar with fish, what a holibut is. 

The holibut is a flat fish, belonging to the 
genus pleuronectide of naturalists; it attains 
a very large size in these seas, from three to 
five hundred-weight. Holibuts are common on 
the banks of Newfoundland, and are frequently 
taken by the cod-fishers; they are also found 
on the west coasts of Norway and Greenland, 
and it is stated are common around the coasts 
of Ireland and Cornwall. In 1828, a holibut, 
seven feet six inches in length, three feet six 
inches in breadth, and weighing three hundred 
and twenty pounds, was taken off the Isle of 
Man (Yarrell's B. F.). The holibut is a ground 
feeder ; its favourite diet, small fish, crustaceans, 
and cuttle-fish. It spawns early in the summer. 

A tug, that came unpleasantly near to upset- 
ting us all, let us Lnow that a holibut was bolt- 
ing the tempting morsel, hook and all. A few 
minutes to give him time to fairly swallow it, 
and now a sudden twick buries the hook deeply 
in the fleshy throat, the huge flat fish finds to 
his cost that his dinner is likely to seriously dis- 
agree with him, whilst in the canoe all are in 
full employ. The bowman, kneeling, holds on 
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tightly with both hands to the line; the savage 
next him takes one of the long spears, an 
quickly places on to the end of it a shorter one, 
barbed and bladdered; the other two paddle 
warily. At first the hooked fish was — and 
remained obstinately at the bottom, until con- 
tinued jerks at the line ruffled his temper and 
excited his curiosity sufficiently to induce a 
sudden ascent to the surface—perhaps to have 
a peep at his persecutors. Awaiting his appear- 
ance stood the spearman, and when the canoe 
was sufliciently near, in-he sent the a, jerk- 
ing the long haft or handle from the shorter 
barbed spear, which remained in the fish, the 
bladder floating like a life-buoy, marking the 
fish’s whereabouts. The holibut, finding his 
reception anything but agreeable, tries to de- 
scend again into the lower regions, a ‘perform- 
ance now difficult to accomplish, as the bladder 
is a serious obstacle. Soon reappearing on 
the surface, another spear was sent into 
him, and so on, until he was compelled 
to remain floating. oy | all this time, 
the paddlers, aided by the line-man, followed 
all the twistings and windings of the fish, as a 
greyhound courses a doubling hare. For some 
time the contest was a very equal one, after 
the huge fish was buoyed and prevented from 
diving. On the one side the holibut made des- 
perate efforts to escape by swimming, and on 
the other, the Indians keeping a tight line, 
made him tow the canoe. Evident signs of 
weariness at last began to exhibit thtmselves, 
his swimming became slower, and the attempts 
to escape more feeble and less frequent. Several 
times the canoe came close up to him, but a 
desperate struggle enabled him once more to get 
away. Again and again we were all but over; 
the fish literally flew through the water, some- 
times towed the canoe nearly under, and at 
others spun it suddenly round, like a whipped 
top; nothing but the wonderful dexterity of the 
paddlers saving us from instant shipwreck and 
the certainty of drowning. I would have given 
much to have stood up; but no, if I — 
moved to one side to peep over, a sudden yel 
from the steersman, accompanied with a flourish 
of the braining club—mildly admonitory, no 
doubt, but vastly significant—ensured instant 
obedience. I forgot cold, wet, fright—indeed, 
everything but the one all-absorbing excitement 
attendant on this ocean chase; the skill and 
tact of uneducated man pitted against a huge 
sea monster of tenfold strength, a sight a lover 
of sport would travel any distance to witness. 
Slowly and steadily the sturdy paddlers 
worked towards the shore, towing the fish, but 
keeping the canoe stern first, so as to be enabled 
to pay out line and follow him should he sud- 
denly grow restive; in this way the Indians 
gra ually coaxed the flat monster towards the 
ach, a weak powerless exhausted giant, out- 
witted, captured, and subdued, prevented from 
diving into his deep sea realms, by, to him, any- 





thing but life-buoys. We beached him at last, 


d| and he yielded his life to the knife and club of 


the red-skin. 

Returning for another foray a like success at- 
tended our efforts, and three fish were thus 
taken during the day. Our three holibut 
weighed collectively over nine hundred pounds, 
the first taken being by far the largest. I ar- 
rived at this estimate by weighing portions of 
the fish at the Fort the following day. Some 
time was occupied on the beach in cutting them 
up and making temporary stages to pack the 
flesh away on, lest bears or wolves might de- 
molish it ere a fleet of canoes could be sent 
after it on the following day. All these opera- 
tions completed, a fire was lighted, and ol 
masses of fish broiled on the glowing embers 
were summarily devoured by the hungry fisher- 
men ; the fish as an edible 1 did not care much 
about, but the sport I most thoroughly enjoyed. 
Perhaps the element of constant danger enhanced 
the charm of this, to me, new system of fishing. 
It was the first time I had alone, in a canoe 
manned by four savages, speaking an unknown 
language, upon the great trysting-ground of the 
illimitable sea, beheld the perfection of fishing, 
a pleasure considerably increased by the dis- 
covery that in a remote part of the world the sea— 
as it ever has been and still is in highly civilised 
countries—the nursery of the strong arm and 
defiant spirit. Men taught only lessons of dire 
necessity had hit on a plan, simple but most 
effective, that enabled them to master and land 
a large fish five hundred pounds in weight, to 
battle with a rough sea, in a boat so frail that 
a boy could easily upset it. I have tried cod 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, whale 
fishing on the coast of Greenland, sturgeon 
spearing on the Fraser, Lake fishing in Canada, 
salmon fishing in England and elsewhere, but 
not one single day can I recal to my remem- 
brance, that equals in intense delight this red- 
letter day in the annals of my fishing ex- 
periences—my day among the holibut. 
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